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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address; “* Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a@ year, postage free. Remit vy check, draft or postal 
of express money order, Other remittances at send- 
ers risk, Single copies ten cents. : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, : 

Change of address. ~The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address bota the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Uf- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any rauroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 





ge regularly on sale by every first- 





class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
Amercia and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4 8. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, }. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, Tay!or, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, >mith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. &. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J) G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxviile, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. ? 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadeiphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsberg, R. S. Davis & Co,, 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


MISS A. V. VINCENT 


has opened tastefully farnished and equipped Hair 
Dressing Parlors. Residences visited. 


Liilian Thomasch, ) . 
Mamie F. Burgess, f Late with Mrs. Barker. 


12 EAST 29TH STREET. 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
MRS. M. K, ZUST 
Address: 100 West 94th St., New York City. 


All orders executed promptly and at reasonable 
rates, by 2 person of experience, having a large list 
ot New York City patrons, Circulars sent on 
request, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


MISS HELEN MERRITT 


Has returned to town. Shopping by mail. Com- 
inissions of all kinds executed promptly and season- 
ably. 


123 FirTH AvENuE, New York. 








AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, 
ANT OF ARMES 


PURSUI V~- 


Generat Note.—In the following roll, 
which is to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed, 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 

UPTON New England Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: John Upton 3 son b’p at Puslinch 
Devonshire Eng. 1625 d 1699, in Mass before 1639 
son of William Upton of Poslinch m. bef. 1613 Amye 
Loves—bur, 1648 [ Vis, 1620] son of Geo. M.P. bur. 
1611, grt-gr-son of John Upton of Pushlinch par. 
of Newton Ferrers & hundred of Ermington Devon, 
b 1432?, d 1489 a lineal des. of Hamelyn Upton 
1227 who d abt. 1284 gr-son of Thomas Uppeton de 
Uppeton died 1140? A.D. Cornwall Eng. | Comp. in 
the Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica--2d ser. 
Vol. 4 Lon 1892 By The Hon. William H. Upton 
of Walla Walla, Washington U.S. of N. A.] 
** Burke’’ adds that this ancient house was founded 
in Cornwall abt 1066 A.D. 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Sable, a cross moline argent [borne at 
Vis. 1564) differenced for 3d son with the mullet arg. 

Crest: On a ducal coronet or. a war-horse passant 
sable, caparisoned or All upon the helmet 

Mantling : Sable and argent Motto: Semper para- 


tus 
Banner: Sable, the cross white. 
UNDERHILL New England Gentlemen 


of Ancestry 
Descent; Captain John Underhill gentleman to 


Boston 1630 m, in Holland m. again after 1649, died 
on Long Island 1672—supposed son of a Sir John 
Underhill? of Stratford-on-Avon about 1600: Woll- 
iam Underhill 1522~70 of New Place 1567 Stratford- 
upon-Avon Warwickshire |This house after- 
wards sold for £60—1597 to W’m Shakespeare], 
[He lett one son William 1554 m 1577 who left a 
son Fulk 1578 & § other sons; of these, Hercules in 
1598 succeeded his bro. and was knighted. This 
then may be the “Sir John’’ mentioned above 
The New Place Underhills diference the armes] 
W’m 1522 was the son of Edward U— of Nether 
Eatington, S. Warwick, son of John Underhill d 
1544 of Wolverhampton Staffordshire, fam, estab. 
there—1450 '— 

Armorial Bearings Of the Stafford house 

Armes: Argent, a chevron sable between three 
trefoils slipped vert, 2 & 1. 

Crest: Ona mount vert a hind lodged or. Ail 
upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Argent and sable. 

Banner: Bearings of the shield, field white. 


USHER New Hampshire Gentlemen 

Descent: Hezekiah Usher in Mass. before 1651 
—Line not connected— 

Armorial Bearings 
Yorkshire house 

Armes: Argent, three lions paws (gambs) couped 
& erect sable, 2 & 1—a crescent for difference. 

Crest: A paw of the field. All upon the wreathed 
helmet 

Mantling : Argent and sable. 

Banner: The Bearings of the shield, field white. 


Belong to the Featherstone 


UNDERWOOD Massachusetts Gentlemen 

Descent: Joseph "'nderwood b 1615 in London? 
to Mass. 1637, d 1677— Line Untraced [Edward 
Underwood Gentleman of London bore these armes 
—some time around 1600—| 

Armorial Bearings Lon. Eng. 

Armes: Gules, on a fesse ermine; between three 
annolets or 2 & 1; a lion passant azure. 

Crest: The lion may be used. All upon the 
wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Gules, ermine and azure. 

Banner: The bearings of the shield. 





MARRIED 


Whitney-RandoJph.—On Tue., 29 
Sept., at Bar Harbor, Me., Edith S. Ran- 
dolph to William C. Whitney. 

Lloyd-Belknap.—On Wed., 30 Sept., 
at Huntington, L. I., by the Rev. George 
Alexander, Jeannette Maitland Belknap to 
Robert McAllister Lloyd. 


DIED 


Clarke.—On Wed., 23 Sept., Bayard 
Clarke, son of the late Bayard Clarke, of this 
city. 

Freeman.—At Lakewood, N. J., on 
Sat., 3 Oct., Louisa M., wife of Francis P. 
Freeman. 








Morgan.—On Sat., 3 Oct., Helen Ma- 
tilda, widew of N. Denison Morgan, and 
daughter of the late General James Watson 
Webb. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Knight-Clarke.—Miss Anna Knight to 
Dr. Walter J. Clarke. Miss Knight 1s the 
daughter of Mrs. Charles Knight. 

Mackay-Morgan.—Miss Meta Mackay 
to Mr. George D. Morgan. Miss Mackay 
is the daughter of Mrs. Barnard Mackay. 
Mr. Morgan is the son of Mr. George H. 
Morgan. 

Olcott-Walker.— Miss Jessie M. Olcott 
to Mr. Hobart A. Walker. Miss Olcott is 
the daughter of Colonel George Olcott. 

Serrano-Villard.—Miss Mariquita Ser- 
rano to Mr. Harold Villard. Miss Serrano 
is the daughter of the late Juan J. Serrano, 
and a cousin of the late Cai:los Holquin, at 
one time President of British Colombia. Mr. 
Villard is the son of Mr. Henry Villard. 

Titus-Smith.—Miss Mae Titus to Mr. 
Walter M. G. Smith. Miss Titus is the 
daughter of Mr. A. C. Titus, of Newport, 
R. I. 

Wilson-Wenham.—Miss Elizabeth E. 
Wilson to Mr. Frederick Stapley Wenham. 
Miss Wilson is the daughter of Rev. Henry 
Wilson. 


WEDDINGS 


Chandler - Wadsworth.—Mr. Porter 
Chandler, son of the late Rear Admiral 
Chandler, and Miss Mary Wharton Wads- 
worth, daughter of Mr. Charles F. Wads- 
worth, of Genesee, N. Y., were married on 
Tue., 29 Sept., in St. Michael’s Church, 
Genesce, N. Y. There were no bridesmaids. 
The ushers were Mr. David Gray and Mr. 
James F. Wadsworth. Mr, Craig W. 
Wadsworth was best man, 

Grinnell.Catherwood.—Dr. Morton 
Grinnell, of this city, and Miss Jennie S. 
Catherwood, daughter of Mis. Major Dowl- 
ing, and sister of Mrs. E. C, La Montagne, 
were married at Rutherford, Napa County, 
Cal., on Mon., 5 Oct. 

Gould-Bell.—Mr. Charles © Moulton 
Gould, son of Mr. Charles A. Gould, and 
Miss Lillie Bell, daughter of Mr. Richard 
Moore Bell, were married in All Saints’ 
Church, Bayside, L. I., on Wed., 30 Sept. 
Miss Emily Newbold Bell was maid of honor. 
Mr. William S. Gould was best man. The 
ushers were Mr. Lewis Howard, Mr, Wil- 
liam Polk, Mr. Henry Lawrence Bell, Mr. 
Albert Briggs, Mr. Henry C. French and 
Mr. Willard Meisner. 

Hoffman-Bradley.—Mr. Burrall Hoff- 
man and Miss Mary W. Bradley, daughter 
of the late John N. Bradley, were married in 
the Church of the Holy Communion, 20th 
St. and Sixth Ave., on Wed., 30 Sept. 
There were no bridesmaids, Mr, S, Vernon 
Mann, Jr.,was best man. Mr. William M. 
Purdy and Mr. Murray H. Strong were the 
ushers. 

Houghton-Colt.—Mr. Clement Stevens 
Houghton and Miss Martha Gilbert Colt, 
daughter of Mrs. James D. Colt, were mar- 
ried at Pittsfield, Mass., on Thu., 1 Oct. 
The bridesmaids were Miss Alice Paddock, 
Miss Grace Churchill Hubbell, Miss Ethel 
Stanwood, Miss Alice Wrenn, Miss Made- 
line Buck and Miss Elizabeth Butler. Mr. 
Benjamin Bates was best man. The ushers 
were Mr. Henry Bliss, Mr. William F. 
Dana, Mr. Samuel Colt, Mr. Henry N. 
Sweet, Mr. A. G. Wilbur, Mr. F. O. 
Houghton, Mr. Henry L. Gilbert and Mr. 
Henry W. Bliss. 

Lloyd-Belknap.—Mr. Robert Mc- 
Allister Lloyd and Miss Jeannette Maitland 
Belknap, daughter of the late Robert Lenox 
Belknap, were married at Land’s End, the 
country residence of the bride’s mother, at 
Huntington, L. I., on Wed., 30 Sept. 
Miss Mary Remsen Belknap was maid of 
honor. The bridsmaids were Miss Ellen 
Auchincloss, Miss Mabel Huntington, Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Miss Mabel Lewis and Miss 
Bertha Mundé. Mr. Thomas Wilson Lloyd, 
r., was best man. Mr. Waldron Phoenix 

Iknap gave his sister away. 

Miller-Bowers-Lee.—Mr. Ralph Gif- 
ford Miller and Miss Alice Bowers-Lee, 
daughter of Mr. J. Bowers-Lee, were married 
at St. Andrews-on-the-Dunes, Southampton, 
L. I., on Wed., 30 Sept. 
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McDonough - Jefferson.—Mr. Glen 
McDonough and Miss Margaret Jefferson, 
daughter of Mr. Charles B. Jefferson and 
granddaughter of Mr. Joseph Jefferson were 
married on Mon., 28 Sept. The Rev. Her- 
man Page, of Fall River, officiated, Miss 
Ada Wood was maid of honor, Mr. William 
Winter Jefferson was best man. There were 
no bridesmaids nor ushers. President and 
Mrs. Cleveland were among the guests. 

Prentice-Vanderpoel.—The Rev. Sar- 
tell Prentice, Jr., and Miss Lydia Beekman 
Vanderpoel, daughter of the late Aaron J. 
Vanderpoel were married at Sparren Road, 
Kinderhook, on Wed., 30 Sept. The Rev. 
James W. Smith, assisted by the Rev. E. C. 
Tompkins officiated. The bridesmaids were 
Edith Franklin and Miss Mary Prentice, Mr. 
E. Parmelee Prentice was best man. The 
ushers were Mr. R. B. Ludington, Mr. R. 
R. Prentice, Mr. E. S. Isham, Jr., and Mr. 
W. G Hibbard. 

Thompson-Crimmins.—Mr. J. Camp- 
bell Thompson and Miss Katherine Dorothy 
Crimmins, daughter of Mr. Thomas Crimmins 
were married at the residence of the bride’s 
father, 137 E. 71 St., on Wed., 30 Sept. 
Miss Maude Dowdney was maid of honor, 
Mr. Ambrose F. McCabe was best man. 

Van Buren-West.—Mr. Edward Mor- 
ton Van Buren and Miss Helen Lewis West, 
daughter of Mr. Lewis West, were married 
in St. Thomas’s Church, New Windsor, N. 
Y., on Thu., 1 Oct. Miss Marguerite 
Moore was maid of honor. Mr. Daniel 
Winslow was best man. The ushers were 
Mr. Arthur M. Travers, Mr. Winthrop Mc- 
Kim, Mr. Cornelius Powers and Mr. George 
Hartley. 

Whitney-Randolph.—Mr, William C. 
Whitney and Mrs. Edith Sibyl Randolph, 
née Edith May, were married at St. Sauveur 
Episcopal Church, Bar Harbor, Me., on Tue., 
29 Sept. The Rev. C. F. Leffingwell offici- 
ated. Mr. C. Brun, the Danish Minister, 
was best man. Present were Mr, Frederic 
May, who gave the bride away, Mr. and 
Mrs, Frederic Gebhard, Mrs. James G. 
Blaine, Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery Sears, 
Dr. and Mrs. Weir Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Fry, Mrs. Scott, Miss Scott, Mrs. 
Sturgis, the Misses Sturgis, Mr. James Scott 
and Mr. Charles Howe. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Decker-Stewart.—Mr. Mason Loomis 
Decker and Miss Jeanne Stewart, daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Marshall Stewart, will be 
married on Wed., 14 Oct., at the country 
residence of the bride’s parents, Boscobel, 
Peekskill, N. Y. A special car will take 
guests from town for the wedding. 

Fabbri-Shepard.—Mr. Ernesto G. Fab- 
bri and Miss Edith Shepard, daughter of 
Mrs, Elliott F. Shepard, will be married in 
the Shepard Memorial Church, Scarborough- 
on-Hudson, on Tue., 20 Oct. The Rev. 
Dr. John Hall, assisted by the Rev. Mr. 
Blessing, will officiate. Mr. Elliott F. Shep- 
ard will give his sister away. The brides- 
maids will be Miss Emily Vanderbilt Sloane, 
Miss Lila Sloane, Miss Daisy Shepard, Miss 
Anna Morgan and Miss Fabbri. Mr. A. 
Fabbri will be best man. The ushers will 
be Mr. George Vanderbilt, Mr. Augustus D. 
Shepard, Jr., and Mr. William Sloane. 

Hoffman-Sherman.—Mr. John Ellis 
Hoffman and Miss Sibyl Sherman, daugh- 
ter of Mr. W. Watts Sherman, will be 
married in Newport on Mon., 12 Oct. 

Howard-Mabley.—The date of this 
wedding is 20 Oct. and not 29 Oct. 

Howard-Murray.—Mr. Robert Emery 
Howard and Miss Viola B. Murray, daughter 
of Mr. William Murray, will be married on 
Wed., 21 Oct., at the Church of the Heaven- 
ly Rest. The Rev. D. Parker Morgan, 
will officiate. Miss Florence Murray will be 
maid of honor. The bridesmaids will be 
Miss Alice Hawthorn, Miss Maude Lamb, 
Miss Florence Lohman and Miss Lillian 
Hawthorn. Mr. Robert Morton will be 
best man. The ushers will be Mr. James 
Pomeroy, Mr. Thomas Lambert, Mr. Walter 
Lee and Mr, C, Cunningham. 

Moore - Moorehouse. — Mr. Albert 
Robert Moore and Miss Minnie Augusta 
Moorehouse, daughter of Mr. Stephen Moore- 
house, will be married at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, 106 E. 46th St., on 





Tue., 27 Oct. The Rev. Dr. Charles 
Thompson will officiate. There will be no 
bridesmaids nor ushers. 

Townsend-Earle. — Colonel Robert 
Townsend and Miss Edythe Earle, daughter 
of Mrs. C. Noble Earle, will be married on 
Tue., 17 Nov., in St. Thomas’ Charch. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport.—Mr. James J. Van Alen gave 
a dinner at Wakehurst, on Sat., 3 Oct. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Taylor are the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs, Henry A. C Taylor. 

Mrs, Astor gave a luncheon at Beechwood 
on Thu., 1 Oct. The tables were deco- 
rated with American Beauty roses. The 
guests were Lady Lock wood, Miss Lockwood, 
Mrs. Nathaniel C. Beach, Mrs. I. Town- 
send Burden, Mrs. George B. de Forest, Mrs. 
F. B. Hoffman, Mrs. Henry C. Potter, Mrs. 
James P. Kernochan, Mrs. Richard T. 
Wilson, Mrs. Berryman, Mrs. C. W. Yulee, 
Mrs. George Hoffman, Mrs. Henry A. C. 
Tiffany, Mrs. Edward S. Willing, Miss 
Leary, Mrs. C. C.- Baldwin, Mrs. Henry A. 
C. Taylor, Miss Whitewell, Mrs. William 
Watts Sherman. 

Mrs. Burke-Roche gave a dinner at Elm 
Court, and Mr. and Mrs. Henry White, Mr. 
James O. Parker, Mrs. J. Hude Beekman, 
Mrs. G. V. C. Hamilton, Mrs. Charles 
Havemeyer, Mrs. W. W. Sherman, Prof. 
Alexander Agassiz, Mrs. Frederick Pearson 
and Mrs. G. M. Hutton also gave dinners 
during the week. 

At the last meeting of the Town and 
Country Club, which was held at the resi- 
dence of Miss Caroline Ogden Jones, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe read a paper. 

Mr. H. McK. Twombly has rented the 
Parker cottage for the use of his servants for 
next season. 

Mrs. Samuel F. Barger gave a luncheon of 
twenty on Thu., 1 Oct. 

Mrs. Astor has closed Beechwood for the 
season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt 
will close Rough Point the end of this week 
and go to their country seat at Hyde Park- 
on-Hudson. 

Mrs. Brockholst Cutting and Mr. William 
Cutting, Jr., have returned to Wee-Bush. 

On Mon., 12 Oct., Miss Geist will give 
the last of her course of German conferences 
on German Mythology at Mrs. William 
Grosvenor’s. 

The New Cliffs Hotel closed on Thu., 1 
Oct. 

The Pinard cottages closed on Mon., 5 
Oct. 

Southampton.—The annual open tour- 
nament of the club championship of the 
Shinnecock Hills Golf Club was played dur- 
ing the week ending 3 Oct. The winners 
were James A. Tyng, of Morristown, for thé 
President’s cup; the foursomes by Lindley 
Tappin and C. L. Tappin; the handicap 
and Trustees’ plate by E. H. Moeran, Jr. 

The women’s scratch tournament of 
eighteen holes medal play was played on 
Saturday morning ; the entries were Mrs. C. 
S. Brown, Mrs. H. G. Trevor, Miss Clark, 
Mrs. Tappin, Mrs. Arthur Turnure, Miss 
Beatrix Hoyt, Mrs. Henry McVickar, Miss 
Ethel Wickham and Miss Marie Harrison. 
The prize, a silver ring box, was won by 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt, who made the first round 
in 49 and the next in 44, a total of 93. 
Mrs. Arthur Turnure and Miss Harrison 
tied with a score of 95. 

On Wed., 30 Sept., at noon, was the wed- 
ding of Miss Alice Bowers-Lee and Mr. Ralph 
Gifford Miller, in the St. Andrews-on-the- 
Dunes Church, which was decorated with wild 
flowers and autumn foliage. After the wed- 
ding a breakfast followed at the house of the 
bride’s parents. A reel was danced on the 
green by the bride and the guests. 

On 1 Oct. Miss Wickham gave a 
luncheon at the Golf Club. Present were 
Mrs. Atterbury, Miss Shaw, Miss Kilbreth, 
Miss Barnes and Miss Hoyt. 

A tea was given by Mrs. Henning in the 
tea room of the Golf Club on Sat., 3 Oct. 
Present were Mrs. Henry Barnes, Mrs. Con- 
don, Mrs. Whitney, Mr. H. G. Trevor, 
Mrs. Arthur Turnure, Mrs. C. S. Brown, 
Miss Roberts, Mr. Hoyt, Mrs. B. Aymar 
Sands, Mrs. Holbrook Curtis, Miss Harrison 
and Miss Barclay. 


Lenox.—There have been many titled 
persons in Lenox the past week. The Prin- 
cess Poggio Suasa Ruspoli of Rome, is the 
guest of Miss Furniss, who has given several 
dinners for her. Prince Louis of Savoy, 
nephew of the King of Italy, is with Baron 
Fava, the Italian minister. Count Vinci 
went down to New York Sat., 3 Oct., to 
meet him, as he arrived on the steamer, 
Christopher Columbo. The Swiss minister, 
I. Voyel, made his first visit to Lenox this 
week and is staying at the Curtis house. 
Baron Marifoschi, of Italy, is also here. 
Count Bertrand d’ Aramon, of Paris, has been 
the guest of Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, at 
Lakeside. Count Sierstorff is at Mr. W. D. 
Sloane’s. 

The famous Ian MacLaren made a flying 
visit on his way to New Haven to lecture to 
the Yale Students, and was the guest of Mr. 
John Sloane. Hon. John A. Kasson has 
been the guest of Mr. Morris K. Jesup. 

Mr. and Mrs W. S. Pyle, of New York, 
arrived in Lenox Thursday, 1 Oct., with a 
party. They drove brown and gray bay 
wheel horses attached to an opera bus, and 
drove all the way from New York, In the 
party were Miss F.C. Chauncey, Miss A. D. 
W. Martin, Miss Laura H. Ellwood and 
Mr. ge Gaunt. Another coaching party, 
which arrived on Thursday, was driven by 
Mr. Reginald Rives, who drove from New- 
port, having relays of horses. Mr. J.J. Van 
Alen arrived on Thu., 1 Oct. He came to 
engage rooms and make arrangements for the 
entertainment of a party, which he will 
drive here on his coach from Newport, Sat., 
10 Oct. 

Mrs. de Heredia gave a dinner of ten 
covers Sat., 3 Oct., for Miss Maud Brooks, 
Mrs, Charles F, Gannon and Miss Gannon, 
who are guests at Wheatleigh, the country 
place of Mr. H. H. Cook, 

Mrs. David Lydig gave a dinner Sat., 3 
Oct., for Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Whit- 
tredge, of New York. Mrs. Whittredge is 
Matthew Arnold’s daughter and has many 
friends among the cottagers. Among the 
other gue3ts were Baron and Baroness Theil- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mr, 
and Mrs. Joseph W. Burden and Baron Yon 
Bruning. Mr. George Vanderbilt and Miss 
Amy Bend are members of the house party at 
Elm Court. Mrs. Sloane gave a dinner for 
them Sat., 3 Oct. 

There was a large afternoon tea at the 
boat clubhouse, Sat., 3 Oct. They went 
out on the lake in their canoes and shells, 
and row boats and had some impromptu 
races, 


INTIMATIONS 


Belmont.—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont are at the White Sulphur Springs, 
Va. 

Chamberlain.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Chamberlain sailed for England on the Ger- 
manic, on Wed., 30 Sept. 

Carnegie.— Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Car- 
negie sailed from Southampton for New York 
on the St. Louis, on Sat. , 3 Oct. 

Fell.—Mrs. Sarah Drexel Fell will take a 
party of friends on a trip around the world on 
her steam yacht May, as soon as the yacht 
has been fitted out for the purpose. 

Gerard.—Mr. and Mrs, James W. Ger- 
ard have closed their cottage at Tuxedo, and 
are at their town house, 17 Gramercy Park. 

Von Goetzen.—Count von Goetzen, 1st 
Lieutenant of Uhlans, of the Imperial Guard, 
has been appointed Military Attaché at Ger- 
man Legation in Washington, D. C. 

Harriman.—Mr, and Mrs. James Harri- 
man are in Paris. 

Marlborough.—The Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough have rented Sysonby Lodge 
from Major and the Hon. Mrs. Sterling. 

McBurney.—Dr. Charles McBurney has 
bought Cherry Cottage from the estate of the 
late David Dudley Field, at Stockbridge. 
Mass., Where he will build a country. place, 

Oelrichs.—Mrs. Herman Oelrichs and 
Miss Virginia. Fair have returned from 
San Francisco and are at Newport. They 
will come to town the end of this month. 

Palmer.— Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer 
were guests last week of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Sloane, at Wyndhurst, Lenox, Mass. 

Peters.—Mr.Richard Peters has gone to 
White Sulphur Springs, Va. 


Stokes. Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes has 
sold the Homestead, at Lenox, Mass., to 
Mr. Levy. Mr. and Mr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes will sail for Europe and spend the 
winter abroad, in November. 

Schenck. Mr. and Mrs. J. Frederick 
Schenck are at their country place, at Law- 
rence, L. I. 

Van Buren.—NMr. and Mrs. Van Buren, 
née Helen Lewis West, sailed on Sat., 3 Oct., 
on the Ems, from the Mediterranean. 

Whitney.— Mr. and Mrs, William C. 
Whitney will go to Lenox next week, 

Whitney.—Mr, and Mrs. Henry Payne 
Whitney, née Gertrude Vanderbilt, have 
gone on a trip to Japan and China. 

Wallach.—Mrs. Richard Wallach, née 
Maude Barger, has taken the Muenchinger 
Cottage, Bellevue Ave., Newport, for the 
winter. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Campania. —Arriving Fri., 3 Oct., Mr. 
Percy Sanderson, British Vice.Consul, Mr. 
Melville Chamberlain, son of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Mr. and Mrs. John F. Dillon, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Sloan, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Endicott Peabody, Mr. William Baird, 
Col. and Mrs. S. Barton French, Mr. Russell 
Grinnell, Mr. and Mrs Charles Dana, the 
Rev. Dr. Greer and Mr. L. S. Dow. 

Paris.—Arriving Fri., 30 Oct., Mrs. 
J. D. Cameron, Mr. Amyas Northcote, Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, Mr. Percy Turnure, Mr. 
Moreton Frewen, Mr. and Mrs. C, de Grout, 
Mr. A. G. Phillips, Mr. Alexander Ruther- 
furd, Mr. George W. Smalley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Gilroy and the Misses Gilroy. 

Bretagne,—Arriving Mon., 26 Sept., 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe, Professor Charles F. 
Chandler, Mr, and Mrs. William E. Shep- 
herd and Dr, and Mrs. F. H. Bosworth, 

Etruria.—On Sat., 3 Oct., the Rev. 
Dr. William S. Rainsford, Mrs. Rainsford, 
Lord Russell, of Killowen, Lady Russell, 
Miss Russell, Mr. Fitzhugh Whitehouse, 
Mr. A. B, Hyde, Mr. Charles T, Gordon, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Carver, Mr. and Mrs. 
A, D, Tutner and Mr, Montagne Craken- 
thorp, 

St. Paul.—Sailing Wed., 30 Sept., Mr. 
and Mrs. John C, New, Mr. Frederick Win- 
throp, Mr. Hamilton Field, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sutherland and Dr. J. Stewart Doubleday, 


CLUBS 


Weekly Dances are now held at the 
Tuxedo Country Club, Westchester County 
Club, Ardsley Casino and Meadowbrook 
Hunt Club. 

Meadowbrook Hunt Club.—A golf 
tournament will be held on these links 
last three days on 17, 18 and 19 Oct. There 
will be a golf ball at the clubhouse on Mon. 
eve., 19 Oct. There will be a meet 7 Nov. 
Entries to be made to Mr. C. Albert Stevens, 
Box 386, Hempstead, L. I., before 31 Oct. 

Yale Golf Club.— A golf club has been 
organized at Yale with the following officers : 
Pres., H. Wilson, *97; Vice-Pres., Craig 
Colgate, °97; Sec., R. Terry, Jr., °985 
Treas., W. B. Smith, ’99. Ex. Com. H. 
Wilson, '97; A. R. E. Pinchot, '97; W. B. 
Betts, °98 and F. C. Havemeyer, 1900. 

Orange Riding and Driving Club.— 
This club will hold a horse show on 4, 5 and 
6 Nov. 

Staatsburg Golf Club.—The annual 
tournament of this club will begin on Thu., 
15 Oct. 


LECTURES 


A course of lectures will be given at the 
Waldorf, beginning the first week in Janu- 
ary, by Mrs. Witherspoon, who is a direct 
descendant of Lafayette. Her subjects will 
be Prominent Characters in the French Rev- 
olution, Lafayette and Other French Heroes 
in the American War of Independence, An 
Impartial View of Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton, The Woman of To-day, A Wo- 
man’s View of the Present Political Crisis, 
The Beautiful Women of Different Nations. 
Patronesses are Mrs. Frederic Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. T. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. E. A. 
Cutting, Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer, Mrs. 
Henry Draper, Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, Mrs. 
Samuel Cox, Mrs. Edward L. Short and Mis. 
J. Muhlenberg Bailey. 
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Who Can? No One. 


It cleans easily— 
A shake and the dust is off; 
A rub and it’s clean; 
A brush and it’s new. 


At all dry goods 


stores or write 


ERE: Siciitiailien 


Being one of the Leading Features 
of my Establishment, I take every 
available opportunity of placing 
before my numerous patrons the 
Latest Novelties in London Sport- 
ing Fashions, which I have every 
confidence in introducing as nov- 
elties that will be worn this Season. 
Should you favour us with a call 
we can safely say that any order 
entrusted to us shall receive our 
most careful attention, when all 
details can be explained. 
Obediently yours, 


I. M. JENKINS, 


ENGLISH Ane — BREECHES 
R 


297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit to 
THE “ POPULAR SHOP” 
(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through 


THE “LIBERTY ” FURNISHINGS. 


{ English Stuffs for Hangings and Furniture: ) 


Quaint & Comfortable Chairs & Settles: 





“rubber” 


bone. 
dampness. 


when on. 


off in dressiness, off in protectiveness. 
the skirt is finished. 
Shields the skirt from 


the skirt, 


perfect dress edge. 


“FEDER’S BRUSH 
SKIRT PROTECTOR” gets 


along longer, wears longer, is stronger and 
yet more pliable than “cords,” “ braids,’ 
or “‘ velveteen” bindings. 
tects the skirt and the shoe. 
bottom of skirts without the aid of wire or 
It does not become hardened by 
It is easy to put on; 


Off the skirt, the skirt is off— 





It pro- 
It supports the 
dressy 


On 
The only 


dirt as nothing else can. 





Soent 
Constable KC 


Autumn Styles. 


Ladies’ French Gowns. 
Dinner, Ball, and Street Dresses. 
Tailor-made Costumes. 
Wraps, Jackets. 

Golf Capes. 

English Top Coats. 





roadway AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK, 
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| Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: 


The “* Nieu Amsterdam " Biue Delft Ware : 
Ba Not Sampled nor Catalogued. 


JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO., | 42d St., West | 
NEW YORK. At §th Ave. 


“* Wall Papers and ‘ Liberty ’ Fabrics— 
Carriage Free to all parts of the States.” 


(Trademarks reg’d.) 





ot BN NEV E SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK IS 
o EF FICIENT Disance ‘Felephonce andy of 


Metallic Circuit Lines—the best equip- 
ment known to the Telephonic Art. y 


RAPID The Switchboards are of themost US 
improved pattern, the Susceting, we 
Staff is highly trained—The deen time 








than 3 seconds. ) 





GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


CANT, no a GB ge PS 
Cc no dye, harm easan jor, a bottle 
LEE’s HAIR mises pi en eo Soptred. sto} 
a. Ee Ee bande romo’ h $1 .00 a'bott 
I!lustrated Treatise on Hair ona sepplication FREE 
AF sad J.N. Hegeman & Co., 770 B way cor. 

Oth St. 218 B’way cor, th St. Sth Ave, & 69th 8 
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een two sub- 
: coribers in any ae ies Tad tht lee 
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tem serves an area of heard 

and a total of 15,500 Telephone Stations. ‘All 

john Cen ioe on paeg Se 
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Bhd New :_ 


for talking to 





Rates depend 










| a: Suppestiéas’s for 


Dressmakers.” 


A new book, the only one of the kind 


ever published. One Hundred Pages of | 


| great interest and importance to dressmakers. 


Contains chapters on ‘*The Dressmaker,’’ 
‘‘Dressmaking Systems,’ **Basting,’’ ‘“Cut- 
ting and Fitting,’’ ** Making,’’ ‘* How to 


Select Costumes,’’ ‘* Economy,”’ ‘* Making | 
and many hints | 


Over,”” **Color,”’ ** Style,”’ 
equally valuable. It is a book that will be 
useful and every dressmaker should have a 
copy for reference. It is printed on extra 
laid paper with a colored cover and is a splen- 


| did example of bookmaking. 


Price 50 Cents. 
“LE CHARME” 


The new French fashion magazine is some- 
thing entirely new in the world of fashion. 
Commencing with the October number (out 
September roth), containing eight colored 
plates and sixteen pages of black and white 
designs. It will be in all respects the finest 
low priced magazine published in Paris. 

“Le Charme” will sell at 50 cents per 
single number, $5.00 a year; $3.00 six 
months. Every newsdealer has it. 


THE 
MORSE-BROUGHTON 


”? 
Publishers of Original Designs Only, 
3 E. 19th St., Bet. Broadway & sth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Our regular Autumn Opening of 
French Models takes place the week 
| Cernig September 21st, 1896. 





Mountain Side Farm, 


MAHWAH, N. J. 


‘MILK. CREAM. __ EGGS. 









ott am Pe hs eae, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


VOGUE 


Dated 29 Oct., will be given specially to 
autumn and esiate fashions. | 





ECONOMICAL ©, Se, ot 


of Use made of the Service, and wat, em 
See figures. Ley Ee 7 
Line. $15 less. : 


NEW YORK soLerwers co. 
ita 
See ee Senay 


ompany.) 
18 Cortlandt Street 













118 West 38th Street 





This model tarm is well known for the excellence of 
its ee and its famous herd of Jerseycows. The 
ty of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT 

Cc CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited. 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
‘THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 


Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 


FROM THE ORIENT 





TO THE OCCIDENT 


Nga! 
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FEDER’S BRUSH SKIRT PRO- 
TECTOR IS THE ONLY RECOG- 
NIZED PERFECT DRESS EDGE 


J. Ww. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 





HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 





Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall W aistcoat, Highland Spats, 





Catalogue 


will be of great value 
to you in making se- 
lections for Christmas. 
It is the largest, finest, 
and most complete 
China and Glass Cata- 
logue ever issued. 

Over 200 pages of Ii- 

lustrations. Send now, 

that ampie time may 

had for any in- 

quiries you wish to 
make. 


“ Prices ome-quarter 
less than elsewhere.” 


Ask for No. 7 (F). 
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MANUFACTURED By 


JAENECKE ULLMAN CO 
NEW YORK. 























ANOTHER SCOTCH ROMANCE 


‘6 JENNY, LOVE, WILL YOU MARRY ME? IT'LL BE JUST AS CHEAP”’ 
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Ailings follow in the wake of the New Wo- 
man. ‘The world, that is the stupid, slow 
going majority, is forever becoming hys- 

terical over the decadence of esteemed feminine qual- 
ities, and predicting the most calamitous happenings 
as the inevitable result of any new departure by 
women. ‘These more or less vituperative whimper- 
ings and yelpings have heretofore been confined 
mainly to the bewailment of lost characteristics, but 
latterly great have been the moanings over the disap- 
pearance of whole types of the old-time woman. 
The maiden aunt was the first mourned for domestic 
adjunct. As was plaintively pointed out she who 
used to accept with resignation the position of a 
wageless maid of all work and children’s nurse 
in the home of her married brother or sister, has of 
late years developed an exasperating and selfish habit 
of going in for trades and professions, living where 
and as she chooses, being guided solely by her whims 
and her opportunities. No longer does she consider 
it any concern of hers that the hosiery of her grow- 
ing nephews and nieces requires constant attention, or 
that the expenses attendant upon the advent of a lit- 
tle stranger could be very greatly reduced if the 
gratuitous services of a faithful nurse could be se- 
cured. , No; the spinster now claims and exercises 
the right to an existence untrammeled by other peo- 
ple’s family cares, and, as neither persuasion, invec- 
tive, or ridicule has succeeded in disturbing her 
newly-acquired pose, the world finally and most re- 
luctantly has reached the conclusion that the maiden 
aunt is now as extinct a species as the dodo. 


This defection of the unattached woman is, of 
course, keenly felt in domestic circles, where her 
cheapness, her unobtrusiveness and her faithfulness 
made her irreplaceable. It has been particularly hard 
on the bread-winner’s pocket-book and the house- 
wife’s nerves, but the end is not yet. Married cou- 
ples, who have heretofore arrogated to themselves 
the right to attach to their household Juggernaut 
any human being likely to prove useful (whether 
orphan-asylum child, bachelor uncle, maiden aunt), 








find themselves confronted not only with the de- 
fection of the spinster, but the rumor now is that 
the grandmother has also fled the chimney cor- 
ner. No longer can she be counted upon to hold 
the baby, to entertain Johnny or to perform any one 
of the thousand needful, but stupidly tiresome and 
incessant services for children that are so carefully 
omitted from poems on the charms of childhood. 
Grandmother has gone, not to heaven, which was 
the only place to which old-fashioned grandmothers 
went, no, her latter day successor is to be found at 
her Monday morning political economy club, or her 
Thursday afternoon Kipling circle, or speeding 
down the Boulevard on a wheel, or trying on giddy 
French hats—not bonnets—with a view to purchase. 


She has escaped the tyranny of the daughter-in- 
law and the grand-children, and is as bent upon liv- 
ing out the remnant of her life according to her own 
pleasure, as though she were still in herteens. There 
is, of course, much wailing over the disaffection of 
the grandmother. She was so convenient, always at 
hand, always willing, experienced, sympathetic, and 
so inexpensive. It is noticeable that in her case no 
more than in that of the spinster’s, is any thought 
given to the improvement in her condition, to the 
brightening of her life or the enlargement of its 
horizon. She is happier, more intelligent, more 
companionable, no longer an appenda e, her really 
valuable services accepted as mere matters of course, 
she is respected where once she was imposed upon and 
condescended to. 


It is, of course, hard that she should thus combine 
with the maiden aunt to assert herself and incon- 
venience divers men and women who have gone into 
the family business, with the expectation of thrust- 
ing a goodly share of their burdens upon any unat- 
tached feminine creature that they could corral, 
but in this country, at least any human being, even 
a grandmother, is justified in refusing to be a slave, 
even though the chains are wound about with God 
Bless our Home transparencies. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Ngland’s relation to the Armenian ques- 
EK tion has been made the subject of 
many diatribes by the press in this 
country, and all good Americans have freely 
condemned the inhumanity, the perfidy and 
the avarice of the British nation. The com- 
placency of these American criticisms is quite 
undisturbed by any sense of this nation’s 
shortcomings. In fact, to hear the wholesale 
condemnation of British villanies one would 
infer that the attitude of this country toward 
weaker peoples had always been distinguished 
by justice and kindliness. Ignored is our 
unjustifiable war with Mexico, our cruel in- 
justice to the Indians and our fiendish perse- 
cution of the Chinese. Whenever did the 
pulpits of this land resound with agonized 
appeals for justice for Indians or Chinese? 
Whenever did an irresistable wave of indig- 
nation over American barbarities to the red 
skins and the Mongolian sweep over this land ? 
We have only eyes for our neighbors’ faults, 
and ears only for the cries of the peoples they 
defraud and oppress. A national Pharisee is 
quite as contemptible a hypocrite as the Phar- 
isee in his individual capacity. 
* % 

An anonymous writer in Temple Bar thus 
concludes a condescendingly friendly article 
on Literary Ladies, past and present. ‘* When 
they have learned to approach their grievances, 
their quixotic windmills, with a sweet reason- 
ableness ; when in fine they have acquired the 
art of bearing their learning more lightly, they 
will attain to that true power of sovereignty 
in public matters, which as Mr. Ruskin has 
pointed out may always be theirs at home in 
their ‘ Queen’s Garden,’ that sweet hostess 
includes, which no woman, literary lady 
though she be, can altogether despise."” This 
will certainly strike thinking women as a most 
lame and impotent conclusion of the matter: 
Marrying.is altogether too commonplace and 
easy of attainment to be at this late day set 
up on high as a prize that literary ladies, if 
they are very, very good may secure. And 
certainly the circuitous exercise of sovereignty 
is not to the liking of the modern woman. 
‘* Home influence’’ and ‘*the hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world,** are fables that 
have lost their power of beguiling even silly 
women. Self assertion, and direct interven- 
tion, are more in accord with the latter day 
woman's notion of her proper attitude toward 
the world of men and of activities. 


* 

* % 
If elderly women and the younger ones 
who are small in stature or monotone in col- 
oring would only study the effect of suitable 


color contrasts they would immeasurably en- 
hance their personal attractiveness. Most 


women and girls in this country are pale, 
many of them have very ugly shades of semi- 
light brown hair and light blue or gray eyes. 
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As they grow older the hair, of course, be- 
comes streaked with gray and more colorless 
in effect than ever. If they give a thought to 
the matter of color in connection with be- 
comingness, they brighten up the hat or the 
costume with some shade of red, under the 
mistaken idea that this color relieves their 
paleness. Alas! red, as any artist would tell 
them, accentuates their pallor. But then 
they do not consult such authorities ; they 
either consider their own taste in the matter 
supreme or they throng to hear charlatan 
zesthetes, who make a fine mess of artistic 
dressing. For example, there is a conspicu- 
ous lecturer on art in its relation to costume, 
who is in the habit of thrilling his audiences 
of art ignoramuses by relating the shocking 
tale of a wealthy butcher, with a beefy-com- 
plexioned family, who made the terrible mis- 
take of having the family dining-room done 
inred! If that art ignorant did but know 
it, the butcher could have given him valuable 
points as to toning down too highly colored 
complexions. As it is, however, audiences 
are aghast at the butcher choosing red for a 
background instead of green, which is what 
the art charlatan recommends. 
*” ® 

But to return to the gray-haired and other 
varieties of ineffectively tinted women, cos- 
tumes of solid colors unrelieved by black or 
white or other color are not for them. The 
varieties of neck-gear which have been pop- 
ular of late years offer opportunity for intro- 
ducing becoming accent marks, but with the 
lack of taste always shown by the majority of 
women this fashion has been made a method 
of disfigurement. Yellow necks and pale faces 
have been rendered uglier than need be by hav- 
ing to ** live up to** pale blues, rasping purples 
and trying greens and yellows and white, the 
last more harrowing in its effects than all. For 
the want of a harmoniously contrasting stock 
a richly costumed pale-faced elderly lady 
looked like a corpse at Daly’s Theatre lately. 
She sat in the first balcony row—where the 
light from the huge chandelier falls. pitilessly, 
making that row the most hideously unbe- 
coming setting for a human being in any New 
York theatre. Her bonnet was of white 
lace, her bodice of yellow satin covered with 
white chiffon. Not a note of pronounced 
color in sight. The white and yellow of her 
costume made her complexion ashy and sharply 
accented the lines of age and delicate health. 
It was a pity, too, for her features were 
pretty, and even in spite of the ugly light she 
would have been a charming picture if she had 
possessed any idea of her own color limita- 
tions. 

*% 

Study color in its relation to face and neck 
and to the costume. Experiment with bits of 
colored cambric in a strong north light. 
Wind the stuff about the neck and put 
it beside the face and remember that black, 
white, pink, yellow, dark brown and pale 
blue and purple are all of them very trying 
colors to all but fresh complexions, and that 
they need most judicious combinings. 





TaG.LeicH : ‘I see there is a firm adver- 
tising a ‘revolution in bicycle saddles.’ °° 

Wacteicu : ‘*I don’t wonder at it. They 
have been sat upon long enough.”’ 
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THE PASSING OF MR. ARCHI- 
BALD WENN 


BY PHILIP BECKER GOETZ 


I 


“e Ill you take sugar Mr. Wenn?”’ 
‘<No, thank you, Mrs. Lanc- 


ing-Buff. I never take sugar now, 


you know. They say it’s glutinous and bad 
for the complexion; besides, ever since 
Mrs. ix 





¢¢ What ! and no cream, either?’ 

‘*No, thank you. Begging your pardon 
—milk is seldom fresh in town.” 

«« This is from Orchard Park this morning, 
if I_can prevail upon you.”” 

**Come, do, please, Mr. 
claimed Amy, roguishly. 

‘¢ Ah, you are irresistible,” replied he, as 
with an hereditary smile he complied. 

‘<Isn’t it good? Come, confess! Mr. 
Wenn.”’ 

‘Yes, Miss Lancing-Buff: since my so- 
journ in 4 

** Don’t hesitate to ask for another service.”” 

“IT won't, thank you. As I was saying, 
Mrs. Lancing-Buff, it is now six 64 

«¢ Did you like the art exhibition ?*” inter- 
rupted Amy. 

‘¢ The impressionists are my delight, you 
know ; and so, to the extent of two, I hada 
feast. Both are Monets.”’ 

«« Dear, no! Mr. Wenn,”’ said Amy, ‘‘ by 
our own townsman, Buyton. He did both 
in Paris, and papa bought them for a song.”” 

«« Why, you never told me he sang.”” 

‘¢ How very sarcastic you are, Mr. Wenn ; 
I don’t mean that papa works !*’ 

**Of course not. But just before the 
death = 

«© And you are sure you didn’t care for 
Mr. Trice’s beach symphonies ?”’ 

‘* Very little ; I feel so little satisfaction ; 
they are so thin.”” 

‘¢ What can you admire about those horrid 
Buytons? To be sure, he caught his manner 
from Monet.” 

‘¢ To be frank, I thought them Monets in 
the first instance. You know there is some- 
thing so elusive and yet so true in their best 
work.”’ 

«¢ You are right,’’ ventured Mrs. Lancing- 
Buff. ‘<I find them always new.”’ 

**So easy to account for that, mama. Mr. 
Wenn mentions something—he doesn’t know 
what—and then adds elusive to complete the 
vagueness.”” 

«« You mean suggestiveness, Miss Lancing- 
Buff,’’ writhed Mr. Wenn, as they rose. 

They moved to the drawing-room, where, 
after impertinent scrutiny and remark upon 
the impertinently displayed glut of gimcracks 
on wall, chimney-piece, and table, Mr. Wenn 
was good enough to sing several English bal- 
lads with that aggressive warmth marking the 
islander. 


Wenn,” ex- 











II 


*¢ How very rude these Americansare! I 
couldn’t say a word about poor Mrs. Wenn, 
though she’s dead these six years. Perhaps 
I must wait till breakfast,’ he soliloquized 
that night. 

He said ‘‘breakfast’’ because (in addition 
to concealed belief in its propriety) it was at 
this meal in this house that his dear friend, 
Matthew Arnold, had openly praised the grid- 
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dle-cakes with the comforting remark: ‘* Now, 
they're better than they look, really.”’ 

And with that remark in mind he stepped 
next morning lightly into the breakfast-room, 
which was directly behind the dining-room 
and exposed to the east. After the civilities 
at table, Miss Amy began : 

** You eat so slowly, Mr. Wenn.”’ 

**T didn’t observe, now, do you know ?”’ 

«¢ You ought to get out of that habit.”” 

** And why is that, pray ?”” 

*« Well, people in America won't endure 
slow eaters.”” 

*«*« Amy, dear, don’t be severe.”” 

«¢I’m never severe, mama; but so much 
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or to remind anybody of anybody else, he 
would spare me."” 

«« [__I—beg your pardon, Miss L—L—"’ 

**Don't you know, Mr. Wenn, it isn’t 
distinguished to resemble anybody ?*” 

«¢ Assuredly. I meant only to say that 
when in Venice, I saw a state of affairs quite 
to your wish, Miss Lancing-Buff. There the 
waiters, as an American said, seemed to be 
paid for the number of courses they cheat 
their diners of. It was a constant struggle to 
keep your service; no code whatever pre- 
vented them from pillaging your inviting plate 
from under your nose, and you needed con- 
stantly to cry, ‘“*I’ve not done, sir,’ and 


‘¢ How English this garden and prospect 1s, 
my dear Miss Lancing-Buff.’’ 

‘Yes; it was laid out by the Hon. Mr. 
Broomstick, the landscape gardener. Mama 
considers it perfectly charming—all our guests 
think so, in fact. Why in the world shouldn't 
they? It’s such a polite garden. 

*¢ I don’t understand, I’m sure.”’ 

** Well, as Mrs. Caffy Rowdens once'said, 
there is no ‘ fragrance of scent.” ** 

*« Queer expression, don’t your think ?”” 

**¢ Sometimes, yes ; not often ; it’s against 
my principles. It's a theory of my own that 
a great deal of honest time is wasted in think- 
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time is spent in eating when you might be 
having a good time.** 

«« Why, what could be better than eating 
one’s meal? Do you really get no pleasure 
in eating, Miss Lancing-Buff ?"” 

‘«*Certainly not. How silly! Who ever 
takes pleasure in what one must do? A long 
time in eating is senseless, for one can chew 
fast ; and chewing, after all, as I have heard, 
is the test.” 

‘« You remind me very much of something 
my late wife once 8 

** Mama, didn’t you ring to have the win- 
dow lowered? I’m so uncomfortable.*’ 
‘Yes, dear. Mr. Wenn, you were say- 
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‘*Oh dear, mama, if Mr. Wenn only 
knew how I hate to resemble anybody else, 





VIEW OF THE SALON-——MR, ANDERSON’S STUDIO 


‘* No, if you please, sir.”’ 

‘* No allusion, I hope, to my impatience at 
present?” 

Mr. Wenn actually saw the point and 
blushed (if red may become redder). 

They rose. 


Ill 


‘¢Gracious!*” thought Mr. Archibald 
Wenn, the next afternoon, ‘I’ve not yet 
proposed to her, and I must speak. Here is an 
instance of the truth of her remark about not 
taking pleasure in what one must do, only 
she will not allow a word concerning my late 
wife. How odd, now!”* 

They were seated on a rustic bench in one 
of the carefully prepared private gardens of 
this day. 
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‘¢ But, dear me, my dear Miss Lancing- 
Buff, how could the world get on without 
its thinkers, its scientists, its architects, its 
cooks?” 

‘* Why, you astound me, Mr. Wenn. I 
confess I’m surprised. Hasn't it ever oc- 
curred to you who run the world to-day ? 
Surely not the thinkers; they are the unap- 
preciated precocity of each age, sir; there is 
no doubt of it."” 

‘¢ Very profound, indeed !*’ 

“Not at all. I read that somewhere ; the 
Duchess, or Edna Lyall, or Mrs. Whitney, or 
Queen Victoria’s Notes.”’ 

‘* Very probably the last; the Queen is 
given to the abstract.”’ 

‘¢ Let’s hope not yet awhile.”” 

‘* Beg pardon? ** 
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«« A long life to her. That makes me re- 
call something the same Mrs. Caffy Rowdens, 
the wit of our set, spun out. She began: 
‘Oh, my dear, what a choice spot for a ro- 
mance. Here at the water's edge, near the 
playing fountain, one might sit in the twi- 
light—or at any time, indeed—and the fool- 
ish suitor might come, too. He rests at your 
feet ; he tells you of his conquests—you sur- 
passing all comparisons, of course. He is a 
palmist. Might he see your hand? Heart- 
line.” Finale? Do you know what I said? 
I told her that the man who imagined for an 
instant that I was to be proposed to was a 
sham and a delusion. The man of my choice 
would know ages and ages before he spoke ; 
I shouldn’t need to act and I couldn't, I be- 
lieve. Anybody looking to me as an alli- 
ance is a fraud on the face of him. I abom- 
inate schemers, and I don’t care whether a 
man dates his line from Alfred the Great or 
the Carlton. Jt’s about time these very re- 
spectable and impudent infants stay at home 
and stop making noodles of themselves and 
of us. That's what I said, you know, Mr. 
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Wenn, and they said that I was as pale as 

‘* But my dear Miss Lancing-Buff, you are 
pale now.”” 

‘* You must be mistaken ; let's go in.” 

‘* Before we go I wish to thank you for 
your hint, and as you have dispelled my 
doubts, I claim you without the need of a 
formal proposal.”’ 

*« That's too delicious.”’ 

‘¢ Not for you !*’ 

‘* You don’t understand.’’ 

«« What ?”’ 

«¢ Your lack of wit.” 

«¢ Why ?”’ 

‘* Because I’m already engaged.”’ 

‘¢ Your mother didn’t tell me.” 

‘« She doesn’t know.”” 

‘sWhat? How shocking! O my dear 
Miss Lancing-Buff, may I ask who the most 
fortunate of men is? ** 

«“ Well—yes—you may.”’ 

**¢ Who is he then?”’ 

**I don’t know; but it’s true, neverthe- 
less.”” 


Germayne (who has an engagement, and can’t make up his mind which color suits 
him best) : ** This Him tie question is killing me by inches.”’ 
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“TI don’t see how.”” 
**Doubtless. But let us go now.”’ 


IV 


There was a scene in the drawing-room 
before luncheon which invites but declines 
description. Mr. Archibald Wenn gave 
Mrs. Lancing-Buff clearly to understand that 
he would at an early date convey to her and 
her heirs and assigns forever a piece of his in- 
comparable mind. Heaven knows how we 
prize these British fragments which remain, 
and the Buff household still preserves this 
precious morsel on the ice of publicity. 

*« My esteemed Mrs. Lancing- Buff : 

‘*I am deeply chagrined at my abominable 
treatment at your hands the past few days. 
My honor as a gentleman compels me to say 
that you were very dowdy both in dress and 
in appointments. I counted upon a valet dur- 
ing my visit, having neglected to bring my 
own. As for your daughter I am glad that I 
have escaped her, because I now see the mean- 
ing of her talk to me inthe garden. No young 
woman of correct deportment and ideas could 
have dared to inflict such an insult. She is an 
incorrigible girl such as only years of wretched 
early training could have fostered. I hope 
(though with little assurance) that some day 
you will appreciate the gross wrong put upon 

** Your candid Guest, 
*¢ Archibald Palaver Wenn.”’ 





RECOGNITION 


He day’s sail was over. The yacht was 
anchored and the party merrily cross- 
ing the fields toward a wood which 

looked inviting as a place for supper. Sud- 
denly a bell began to toll, softly, mourn- 
fully. 

‘¢It comes from that church,’’ cried one 
of the girls, pointing to an old stone chapel 
visible through the trees. 

The party began its gay talk once more, 
yet somehow the slow, insistent notes of the 
bell silenced them. They entered the wood 
in silence. 

** Hush !"" said their leader. In the midst 
of the wood stood an iron cross, guarded by 
arailing. From the chapel came forth, two 
by two, a slow procession of nuns, draped in 
black and bearing lighted tapers. Their eyes 
were bent upon the ground, their lips moved 
in prayer. The wood was filled with the soft 
afterglow of sunset, afar a bird sounded his 
good-night note. Through the silence sound- 
ed the bell. One of the party, a young New 
Yorker, stood with his eyes intent on the 
scene, his hands clenched as if in pain. 
Slowly the procession passed. As the last 
two nuns drew near the party one of them 
raised her eyes full upon the man. 

** Margaret !"" he cried. A look of anguish 
flitted for a minute over the nun’s face, then, 
dropping her eyes, she moved quietly on. 





FAME 


He last note of the beautiful voice died 
away. Ain instant’s silence, then 
thunders of applause; the people 

pressed eagerly toward the stage, calling the 
great singer by name, begging for an encore, 
even tearing the flowers from their dresses and 
coats to fling at her feet. The manager was 
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wild with delight ; he seized both the singer's 
hands in his, pouring out congratulations in 
English and Italian. The other performers 
thronged about her, telling her she had never 
sung like that before and that her fame was 
assured. She smiled upon them all, her 
lovely face lighted by pleasure yet turned 
from them with a look almost of yearning. 
Her eyes sought a small, dark man, with a 
cold, narrow face. ‘*It is Madam’s hus- 
band,’’ whispered the others. She ran to 
him quickly. 

‘« Did I do well? did I satisfy you?*’ she 
asked like a tame child. 

The man shook himself free of her clinging 
arms. 

‘< I’ve heard you sing better than that,’’ he 
said, indifferently, ‘‘ you've made a pile of 
money to-night, though.”’ 

The singer turned to respond to the cries 
of the audience, her face sorrowful and dis- 
appointed. 


TOLD ON THE VERANDA 


MY NEIGHBOR'S BED OF FORGET-ME-NOTS 


““ H, mamma, mamma, see here! Some- 
body ’s been planting the sky, and 
its coming up everywhere !** 


DOG QUERY 


Q. Why is a black dog like a tree? 
A. Because both have bow-wows. 


ANDERSON’S STUDIO \ 


B. Because he stretches his limbs out “into 
the air. 

C. Because he’s often pop’ lar. 
D. Because it kills him to suppress his 
bark 

E. Because he prefers to live in the coun- 
try. 

. Because he roots in the earth. 

G. Because he can make his bough and 
take his leave. 

Next ! 


AT THE TABLE D’HOTE 


Witkinson : ‘*I wonder why this cham- 
pagne is called fancy."’ 

Perkins: ‘** Because so much is left to the 
imagination, I suppose.” 


HE KNEW BETTER 


Miss Town.eicH: ‘**I suppose, Farmer 
Highrates, you are making hay while the sun 
shines,”’ 

Farmer HicuHrates (contemptuously) : 
‘‘Hay! Notme. I can make more money 
taking summer boarders.”" 


When a man hears he is roasted, he boils 
with indignation. 


A TRUANT 


A little shiver ran ahead 
Of winter, whispering tales. 
The hills slipped on their russet cloaks 
And donned their purple veils. 
Cc. Y. Glen. 
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wi AS SEEN BY HIN w 
THE GENERAL EFFECT SEEMS TO BE IN THE 
LINE OF THE SPECTACULAR——EFFECT THE 
MASSES HAVE ON FASHIONS——LARGE 
NECK BOWS AND GRAY HOMBOURGS 
—~—THE RADIANT SPECTACLE SOME 
AMERICAN MEN PRESENTED 
IN A MUSIC HALL BOX 


Eally, as time goes on one meets less 
gentility and more vulgarity in this 


benighted city of ours. It seems to 
me that everybody is trying to be effective— 
that is, making a great show, with but little 
foundation for it. The most outré things at- 
tract the public, and the theatres and book- 
stalls are alike filled with utter nonsense. We 
crave for display and we always want a circus 
to amuse us. Ifthere is nothing spectacular 
about the programme offered us we will have 
none of it. 
I suppose I am degenerating into a common 
scold, but I cannot help it. I am absolutely 
tired and bored with everything. I am thank- 


ful at least that we are to be spared the sight of 


loud checks and stripes, and that it is only the 
vulgar who will parade in browns, greens and 
gold. The reefer, of which I spoke some time 
ago, has become popular and the men coming 
into town from the country find them conven- 
ient and comfortable. But a few weeks more 
and I fear the common people will get hold of 
them and then farewell. I am sorry for the 
knickerbocker, which was graceful and con- 
venient, but second class cyclists have taken 
possession of it and every little penny clerk 
has a pair, and the result is that they are more 
plentiful than hops in Kent. I am in earnest 
when I say that I regret this, because the 
knickerbocker has always been associated with 
gentlemen and not with the masses. It is like 
the golf rig. The best players do not get 
themselves up in any particular costume, ex- 
cept when there is a match. You always 
know the amateur and the cad by their as- 
sumption of sporting dress at times when it is 
utterly out of place. But these are among the 
people who love to go with the procession, to 
be decked out in plumes which are borrowed, 
and generally to make jackasses of themselves. 
In fact, we Americans take up cults so vio- 
lently that we soon extract what is good from 
them, and leave behind only the pulp, juice- 
less and indigestible. ‘*Such is life,*’ as a 
clever young friend of mine is wont to remark, 
‘¢in a great city with electric lights.*’ 

I fear that wheeling and golf will both go 
where tennis has already disappeared. Wheel- 
ing, however, began with the masses and was 
taken up by the classes, and golf is distinctly 
the opposite, the recreation of the gentleman. 
Now, which way will either of these turn? 
Since wheeling has become the fashion 
feather-brained enthusiasts have made it ridic- 
ulous, and the costume which certainly was 
not only rational but picturesque has become 
atravesty. It is true that the original devo- 
tees to this pastime wore the ‘‘sweater’’ and 
the coarsest of trousers, but now that we have 
taught them to don a becoming costume, they 
immediately, by cheap imitations, change it 
into a perfect masquerade. Golf as yet is a 
strange thing to the masses. Golf links are 
expensive and exclusive, and the only harm 


(Continued on page 228.) 
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(Continued from page 225.) 
these beings can do is to imitate the costume 
without driving the most enjoyable of pastimes 
in the ground. I hope that golf, like polo, 
will yet remain a gentleman’s game. 

Predictions are all very well in their way, 
but like the swallow of tradition they do not 
make a ‘*fashion,’’ nor do they mar it. 
There is a certain picturesqueness in the large 
bow, and I find men. wearing this autumn 
with their dinner jackets quite an artist-like 
arrangement of black silk, larger than the 
butterfly and with aggressive ends. I rather 
like these, and some very well-dressed men 
even use this French bow with afternoon dress. 
The butterfly will not die, and I see more of 
these ties worn every day, and they will be 
continued until very late in the autumn. The 
colors are dark, and there is a fancy for black 
even when worn with a colored shirt. These 
latter will still be the fashion for morning, the 
plain colors—blues and lavenders principally — 
taking the place of stripes. ‘The gray hat, 
Hombourg shape, with black crépe or cloth 
band, has really taken the town, and is very 
popular for autumn wear, but the gray and 
white bands are almost unknown among well- 
groomed men 

The darker plaids such as greens and blues 
are favorites for ties, as there is to my mind, 
something effective in the Scotch mixtures of 
this character. I know of none others which 
are as effective in a quiet way and which give 
forth such an impression of gentility. Many 
men, you know, mustre sort to these subter- 
fuges, in order to create at least an impression 
that they are all right. Men this season are cer- 
tainly effective foils to women who are dowdy 
in the extreme, and who have every specimen 
of the animal kingdom as well as the vegeta- 
ble perched on their headdresses. 

I was much amused the other evening on 
entering a music hall to see in one of the most 
conspicuous boxes, a just-arrived French 
actress, who was sipping champagne and 
surveying the audience through a gold 
monocle. She was accompanied by three 
men, presumably her managers and fellow 
actors. How resplendent they were in even- 
ing dress, with great diamond shirt buttons, 
and ready-made ties and enormous flowers in 
their buttonholes. And other men came into 
the box and they were presented to the diva, 
and how they all tried to shake hands after 
the prevailing mode, why on presentation 
should they have shaken hands at all? and 
how funny and absurd it all was. It reminded 
me of a comedy of high life below stairs. 
And yet these very people are supposed to 
enact the parts of persons of fashion on the 
stage. Well they have at least arrived at the 
evening dress part of the programme, but I 
fear it will be years before they get any more 
advanced. And yet the great American 
public will go on applauding them, and 
people who should know better, will encour- 
age them. They are all a part of the passing 
show, a bit of the procession. It is true the 
play is not the thing. 

We do not go to the theatre to see and 
listen to nonsense which the playwrights of 
the present day are giving us, we go to see 
our friends and to be seen. We cannot be 
bored otherwise. I suppose that something 
must be placed on the stage while we are 
there. We do not dress loud, we do not 
make ourselves conspicuous in that way, but 
we have our place in the procession. How 
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disgusting it all is. What a travesty. Il 
suppose there is nothing for me to do but to 
put up this writing, and look around the 
club. Yes there are several smiling faces, 
and they are glancing toward me. I shall 
have this put in the post, shall touch the bell 
and be American enough to say: Waiter, take 
the order. 








OUTLOOK FOR THE SEASON 


O one predicts a very gay winter, nor 
much extravagant expenditure on 
dress. The spirit of retrenchment 

hovers in the air in quarters where least ex- 
pected, and in spite of all talk in a contrary 
direction, or the maintenance of discreet si- 
lence on the subject. Seldom have les modes 
been known to show sympathy with public 
financial embarrassments, so we need not look 
for less gorgeousness, nor less costliness of 
winter apparel, nor a diminution of opulence 
or magnificence made visible at opera or ball, 
dinner or dance. Women en grande tenue 
will be as superb as ever when the season 
opens. En attendant, belle mondaines, re- 
turned to town, will find no difficulty in find- 
ing smart things, jolies toilettes to wear at 
the usual mild affairs which society indulges 
in at the close of the season and year. Mean- 
time, no lack of preparation for the big func- 
tions. They will furnish the same occupation 
to patrons as of old, and we hope crown the 
close with the brilliancy and success of the 
past. 


TRANSPARENT FABRICS 


Enchanting are many of the black trans- 
parent gowns in silk net, mousseline and lace 
gauze. <A beauty in black Brussels net, the 
overskirt seeded with sparkling rubies was 
fairly bewitching. Its brilliant effect was 
enhanced by the black Liberty satin underslip, 
which was plissé, the net skirt plaited at the 
belt, and hanging with much grace. The 
bottom of ruby taffeta skirt lining was finished 
off by a ruche of black lace. Round black 
satin bodice, over which fitted a high black 
satin corselet, beautifully draped, had a demi- 
décolletage carré covered by a black net em- 
piécement, wrought in rubies and draped 
under the corselet. Long sleeves of plain net, 
very much wrinkled, showing off the whole 
length of the arm to perfection, gave a very 
smart touch, and so did the crisp net plissé 
flounces standing out on top of sleeves and 
arranged with such spirit. A collier of lovely 
pearls were worn around the throat and a long 
diamond chain looped up on the left corner of 
corsage, with diamond studded monocle 
swinging below, together with beautiful din- 
ner-rings, as those of unusual size are called. 
No one is wearing too much jewelry at once 
-—as one might fancy who judged from the 
numerous ornaments on sale—but certain 
jewels of the choicest are considered an indis- 
pensable accompaniment to full dress, especi- 
ally a dinner toilette. In truth, the wearer of 
this lovely gown never looked more charming, 
having a superb figure, tall and svelte—that 
sort of animated piquant beauty which bru- 
nettes of her type are famous for, and possess- 
ing that brilliant matte complexion which is a 
fortune in itself. 
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COIFFURE 


So many pretty arrangements of hair were 
noticeable at this dinner that I am sure, if 
described, it will prove interesting. It is not 
sufficient to wave one’s hair and rest satisfied 
that we are looking our best. The thing is 
to study in which way those waves look best 
on our heads, as those who dress theirs to 
perfection have done. 

Some faces require lines of waves to run 
from crown to brow—others in opposite 
directions. If the hair is to be dressed from 
crown to brow, these directions will answer: 
It takes about eight of such divisions to cover 
the head, two on the top and three on each 
side, the tip of ears being always hidden. 
The waves must be large and loose, and at 
the brow short curled locks pressed perfectly 
flat are to fall over a part of the forehead. 
The back hair is then gracefully coiled in a 
figure eight and finished off at the top with 
three loops, the middle one rising a little in 
the centre. When this is well done, the con- 
tour of the head is charming. Another style 
more particularly becoming to blondes and 
chataignes with their young, fresh faces, is an 
arrangement in loose waves encircling the 
head from right to left, and drawn out at the 
sides over the ears. If the hair is naturally 
light and fluffy and plenty of it, there is not 
the least difficulty in having it assume that 
form of itself, otherwise the assistance of a 
cushion may be required. The long ends of 
hair are then prettily looped on the top of the 
head, quite in the centre. Over the brow a 
soft fringe of curled locks with a little pointed 
effect in the middle is the proper finish. 

A third style, and a popular one, is when 
the hair is waved and follows the natural out- 
line of the head. In front and standing out 
a little, above the brow is a short crépu 
fringe. The long ends of hair are coiled into 
a pointed twist, high on the back of the head, 
then slightly pulled out in the centre. A 
fourth and more girlish effect is produced by 
waving the hair and drawing it entirely back 
from the face over the head in ripples and 
coiling the long ends into a pretty knot at the 
back. This arrangement may produce a still 
different effect, and more becoming to some 
faces if the hair is parted in the middle, and 
then thrown back from the face. One should 
experiment with many styles and modify or 
adopt the one they find nearest to suiting 
them, or the most suitable to the shape of 
their head, and general contour of face and 


figure. 
WOMENS’ COSTUMES TO BE MAINLY DITTOES 


It is quite a relief to find our winter gowns 
are, to borrow a man’s term, to be dittoes 
again, that is the whole gown to be built out 
of one material. The use of velvet, satins, 
furs and passementeries will, with braiding and 
appliqué work, give all the needed variety to 
our bodices, and prove a boon to the medium 
or undersized woman, who was dreadfully 
sacrificed by having her height materially 
lessened by those long popular and economic 
separate or blouse waists. That they have or 
shall entirely disappear, when made of rich 
brocades or velvets, is not intended to be un- 
derstood here, so far as this present season 
goes, but undoubtedly those who wish to 
order something of the kind, will be advised 
to have a Louis xv. jacket, always particularly 
elegant for matrons and dowagers, and ex- 


(Continued on page 230.) 

















SPORTING COSTUMES AND THOSE FOR HOME AND STREET WEAR 
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(Continued from page 228.) 
tremely coquettish and pimpant for young 
women. The young contingent will mo- 
nopolize the boléro, that goes without saying, 
since they are made so short and so smart, 
that their svelte slender waists will be more 
marked than ever by reason of the high 
corselet which they are all wearing. 

So far we hear of no promulgator issuing a 
modish decree against the eighteen-inch waist, 
notwithstanding the threats and the séances 
rumored to have been held and published 
from time to time for the benefit of the public. 
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built so high that it fits quite under the arm 
and is beautifully draped, fastening on the 
left with three velvet rosettes of a myrtle green 
shade, a lovely contrast, with oval turquoise 
buttons in the centre of each. Bias folds of 
this velvet form straps attached to the corselet 
and pass over the shoulders. There is a 
guimpe of écru twilled silk wrought with a 
narrow lace braid and silver cord in an all- 
over design, having a high neck-band of myrtle 
velvet, with lace ruff beginning at the sides. 
Louis Xv. sleeves, the tight arm having“silk 
well wrinkled and pretty epaulettes above. 


MISS GEORGIA CAINE [SEE TEXT] 


SOME NON-DITTO COSTUMES 


Very smart effects are to be seen in this 
mi-saison in sleeves and high corselets of 
Liberty satin united to skirts of étamine of 
the same color, or a deeper or lighter tone. 
Par exemple, an étamine of that delicious 
green called tige d’oeillet, which we see in the 
stalk of a carnation, built with an untrimmed 
skirt faultless in every way. The Liberty 
satin for corselet and sleeves may be chosen 
deeper or lighter in tone, and the corselet 


A GOWN OF SILK AND WOOL 


An exceedingly pretty gown is one of silk 
and wool fond shot with purples and poppy- 
red, and broché on the surface in blue satin 
waved lines. This skirt is also untrimmed, 
the bodice round and seamless, fitting the 
back closely, and a slight blouse in front. 
The velvet corselet is of a darker shade of 
red, draped very high in the back in rather 
a point, and sloping down in pretty folds 
under the arm and crossing a few inches 
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above the belt line in front. Falling over the 
front bodice are two boléro fronts, square ends 
wide apart, having a collar-band of the same 
velvet attached. Two lovely bits of old em- 
broidery and lace in tab form are laid overthe 
velvet from the shoulder downward, entering 
the armhole with boléro. Plain modern 
gigeot sleeves matching the gown. Lace at 
throat and at wrists in plissé frills. 


THE INJURED SPORTSMAN 


E said I must not feed his dog, he had to keep 
H it thin; 
That when it whined outside the door I 
should not let it in ; 
I must not pet it overmuch, that ruined discipline. 


I¢ wouldn’t hunt if much indulged, but let the 
game go by, 

And that, of course, would never do; and when 
I answered ** Why ?”’ 

He asked: ‘* I think you're fond of game?’’ with 
triumph in his eye. 


I said: ‘I’m also fond of steak, and, if I must 


allow 

Your mission is to get me food, it seems to me that 
now 

You'd better seek an abattoir, and slaughter me a 
cow !”” 


He looked at me in silent scorn, he did not try to 
speak, 

But tied the setter to its house, and left it for a week, 

And when I let it loose again, commented on my 
** cheek.” 


I had to give the contest up, and leave it to its fate ; 
I hear, he says, Iam ‘‘a crank,” in tones akin to 
hate 
But what I think of him would be too impolite to 
state, 
S. St. G. Lawrence. 


FLOWERS THAT WOULD A’WOOING GO 


N American Beauty rose, 
A And a blushing Jacqueminot, 
Lay sheathed in a filmy tissue veil, 

And girt with a satin bow. 

Tied to their stems was a note 
Which—at least so the roses said— 

Set a’bloom the cheeks of the dainty maid 
Who, smiling, this message read : 


‘¢ These roses I send you, dear, 
Are namesakes of ours, you know : 
The American Beauty’s your symbo:, 
And mine is the Jacqueminot. 

Can’t you find some spot in your heart, 
Where the Jacqueminot may dwell, 
And growing apace with my love for you, 

The old sweet story tell. 


‘¢ Then if you’d complete my bliss, 
Pray send me the other rose back. 
A floral hint that you've given yourself, 
To your loving, anxious 
ack.”” 
Red-petaled lips the blossoms pressed, 
Then the ‘*Beauty’’ sighed to the 
*¢ Jacque’? — 
‘Good-bye ; that’s a sign that we two must 
part, 
She’s going to send me back.”’ 
Mabel Hamilton. 


THE SCORNER SCORNED 

Tippie : ‘* Are you going to Mrs. Mixton’s 
reception ? ** 

Sipyt: ‘*I am not. Mrs. Mixton has 
some very peculiar acquaintances.”’ 

Trppie: ‘* Yes. It is too bad they are not 
all as considerate as you are, dear, and stay 
away.” 
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OUTSIDE GARMENTS 
(From $20 to $60) 


Fter an absence of weeks, few or 
A many, as the case may be, one 
returns to town and the shops with 

pleasure and enthusiasm to find in the latter 
quite the most bewitching novelties ever seen. 
This feeling occurs many times and many 
seasons, each time to be welcomed, both for 








the sake of its agreeability and because of the 
healthy mental state it proclaims in the indi- 
vidual. About this period coats change on 
man and beast and—woman ; so that a search 
for something very stylish to keep out the 
cold is quite in due and needful order. 

The general efiect of the garments dis- 
played at the fall openings is ‘‘ quite Eng- 
lish.”’ The fronts are partly or entirely tight- 
fitting, backs very trim and tight, while the 
skirt of the coats, medium in length, are 
very snug over the hips, the only fullness 
being introduced in plaits at the back. The 
sleeves are much diminished in fullness, 
although still many-plaited at the arm-hole, 
because quite small from the elbow to the 
wrist, where the cuff, if it shows one at all, 
is generally close fitting. The collars are 
slightly various in cut, some on the Medici 
order others simply rolled back, while in many 
cases the straight high collar is again seen. 
Braiding and fur, either apart or in combina- 
tion, are the off-sets and trimming to the 
plain smooth cloth. Black is in the majority, 
but colored species are frequent, especially 
green, while blue, brown, and light shades of 
tan, and gray are decidedly more scarce. 

One also sees a cut of coat loose fitting 
back and front, plaited either in double or 
single plaits giving a square full expression 
becoming only to slender, long-waisted fig- 
ures. One of these plaited affairs in light 
tan cloth has a square yoke back and front. 
This yoke is elaborately braided in two shades 
of brown outlined and interspersed with black. 
It is machine braiding which usually gives 
rather a cheap effect, but this garment is well 
cut and well made and to be seen in one of 
the leading shops. Below the yoke there are 
two broad plaits, back and front. The collar 
and cuffs roll back and are slightly flaring. 
Price $30. 

Another loose fitting jacket has the plaits, 
one in front two in the back, starting from 
the neck ; they are quite narrow but broaden 
out in their downward course toward the 
bottom where they hang quite loose and give 
a very square short expression to the garment ; 
either side of the plaits is a piece of stitched 
cloth trimming beset at the top with large 
pearl buttons. The collar turns over with 
velvet facing. Price $27. 

Quite the most bewitching affair among 
many desirable ones is a dark green, very 


heavy, smooth cloth, lined throughout with 
a very heavy elegant silk lining. The front 
has a vest effect, the upper pieces either side 
rolling back, faced on the outside with black 
velvet and edged with Persian lamb. The 
vest is velvet-faced and hooks together, Per- 
sian lamb edging the front edges. Up the 
darts and each back seam is seen heavy black 
braid, edged with very narrow dull gold. 
The collar hooks high at the throat, rolls 
back, faced with velvet and edged with fur. 
Price, $45. 

Still harping on the green cloth is another 
very handsome coat of the same beautiful 
‘Lincoln ’’ shade as the above one, with a 
very odd “ basket-work ”’ effect in very nar- 
row black braid. Back and front the braid 
covers the cloth, beginning in many rows 
around the bottom, and then in open-work 
pattern nearly to the neck. The collar is 
high and plain, with many rows of the nar- 
row braid run about it. The sleeves of the 
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prevailing cut, loose to the elbow anc snugly 
fitted from elbow to wrist, have rows of 
braid, forming a cuff at the wrist, while the 
forearm is covered, like the rest of the jacket, 
with braiding. The coat fits tightly and is 
noticeably snug and scant in the skirt, the 
only fulness at the back being let in in 
plaits in the centre of the back and quite 
hidden by the centre back seam, which is 
cut loose from either side seam from the 
waist down, and falls quite flat and plain 
over the under-plaits. Price, $28.50. 

In dark blue cloth a very handsome coat 
is one heavily braided in military fashion 
either side of the fronts, which are tight- 
fitting, while long loops of braid cross one 
another and fasten with ‘‘ frogs.”’ A deep 
pointed pattern of the braiding reaches from 
the high straight collar nearly to the waist, 
and from the bottom of the coat sleeves half 
way up the sleeves. Price, $35. 

Very much the same general effect is a 
black coat which, added to the braiding, has 
an edging of fur either side of the fronts 
across which the cords and frogs fasten. The 
edge of the sleeves has the narrow fur trim- 
ming, and the collar is all of Persian lamb, 
standing high and rolling over in a very be- 
coming manner. Price, $60. 

Fur and braid prettily combined in differ- 
ent style is seen in a black coat also tight- 
fitting, the neck is slightly open, with revers 
faced with Persian lamb, sharp pointed, and 
edged outside the fur with a fine close braid- 
ing. The fur collar stands high, * Medici ”’ 
fashion, while the cuffs of fur lie flat to the 
sleeve, and end at the wrists with the same 
braiding as the revers. The back of the 
coat is plaited quite full below the waist. 
Price, $58. 

One can get a very pretty coat for smaller 
price than this-——for instance, one in black 
cloth, somewhat shaggy, buttoning over 


double-breasted, has a stitching in a braid- 
like pattern, heavy stitching of several rows 
about the bottom of the coat, and collars and 
cuffs finished in like manner. 


Very simple, 
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but extremely well cut, and handsome mate- 
rial. Price, $20. A second at this price, 
of black, smooth cloth, has a very stylish 
trimming of stitched cloth also, raised in 
corded effect on one edge, a very pretty flar- 
ing collar slashed at intervals, and rolled back 
slightly flaring cuffs. Price, $20. 

Unique and extremely stylish in its trim- 
mings is this inexpensive coat. It buttons 
invisibly over by the shoulder seam, while 
down the centre of the front are a series of 
peinted shaped pieces of cloth, which are 
stitched and held in place by four small 
smoked pearl buttons. Beneath the high, 
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flaring collar at the back, one of these stitched 
pieces repeats itself. Price, $24.50. 

A variation in military style of trimming 
is a very handsome black cloth, lined with a 
very attractive striped silk, and braided in 
very narrow flat braid run 1n a series of rows, 
forming broad bands crosswise, either side of 
the fronts. Each row of braid (and they are 
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many ) ended with atiny round button. The 
same trimming is seen at the back, either 
side of the plaits below the waist, and also 
forms the cuff-like trimming of the sleeves. 
Price, $28. 





THE DIN OF BATTLE 


CorrEsPonDENT : ‘I suppose you are ac- 
customed to the rattle of musketry.”’ 

Cusan Patriot: ‘‘I should say 80. 
These are all second-hand guns.”’ 


WHAT THEY READ 


LOVE AND LAUGHTER, JAMES G. BURNETT 


‘¢ WF evil that men do lives after them, 

] - I hope, sometimes, the evil that lives 

after me may be my rhymes.”’ 

This is the modest wish of the young 
writer whose short life has left us *‘a legacy 
of rhyme ’’—a book of verses well expressed 
in that first quatrain, light and whimsical 
and yet appealing, as though the poet chose 
to hide his heart under the smile. 

The greater part of these brief compositions 
are reprinted from the magazines or weekly 
papers—vers de societé—and light, bright 
skits like this, one of the best of its kind, A 
September Greeting : 

** A hearty welcome home again, 
Old friend from Morris Cove; 


You don’t know how we've missed you here— 
Wereally have, by Jove! 


** I’ve heard your name at all the elubs 
A dozen times a day. 

Our suppers haven't seeined the same— 
At least to me—since May. 


“* But now you're with us once again, 
Our pleasures are complete. 

And so plump, too! Why, I declare, 
You're good enough to eat !"’ 


And this, An Unwilling Scholar : 


** O’er all her sisters fond and fair, 
That one I place above, 

And seek to find her everywhere, 
Who ne’er has learned to love. 


“* Though I am very much afraid, 
If such a girl there be, 

That when I chance to find the maid, 
She will not learn from me.” 

The writer had evidently found his métier 
in this sort of verse. He had the qualifica- 
tions—wit, fluency, lightness and the inde- 
scribable happy knack of hitting off the 
subject in exactly the right word or phrase— 
which make its success. Here is A Fancy: 

“ If by some magic spell or trick 
We all could be the ones 
We most admire, think how thick 
Would be Joseph Jeffersons!” 


and A Catastrophe : 


** Confound that girl! All my cigars 
She's spilled upon the shelf, 
And mixed up those I give my friends 
With those I smoke myself.” 
A Literary History, likewise, and the Ode 
to a Doctor, and many another, exhibit this 
same quickness and cleveiness. 


But scattered among these ‘quips and 
cranks’? there are many short poems which 
strike a very different note—brief minor 
strains, grave or sad, or gently brooding, 
such as Twilight Fancies, or this, Unvalued : 

‘* A better impulse, from the violets tost, 
Came to the sodden man upon the grass. 
He never knew the sense of something lost, 
Though he had let it pass.”’ 
This is Limitation : 
‘© We know not of the other I:fe, 
W hy hope or fear? 
Enough that this is pain and strife, 
And we are here.” 

And this, in a sweeter, deeper tone, At 
the Portal, fitly closes the volume : 

“ Death has no terrors, fears, nor pains, 
From Life to bar my way ; 


I go as from Siberian plains 
To gardens of Cathay.” 


The short preparatory sketch of the author 
by William Winter gives a meaning to his 
verses which otherwise the casual reader 
might too easily miss. As it is, no one can 
fail to agree with the friend and affectionate 
critic that ** this book, in which every trait is 
genial and every thought is pure, and of which 
the style is happy with vivacious feeling and 
verbal grace—will commend itself to good 
hearts wherever it may come.’’ (Putnam’s 
Sons. ) 

THE SILK OF THE KINE. BY L. MCMANUS 

This story enters, comparatively, a new 
field. Even the busy and ubiquitous spade of 
the historical romancer, turning over the 
long-buried bones of old battle-fields, has so 
far not delved here. The conquest of Ire- 
land by Cromwell is, one may venture to as- 
sume, not familiar in detail to many people 
outside students of history ; at first blush it 

(Continued on page 234.) 
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Bos Clothing 


made by 


fashionable writing-paper. 

Sold by all fashionable 
stationers ; your choice of 
500 different styles. 


Take two tailors of equal skill and ex- 
perience: let one make men’s clothes 
part of the time, and a boys’ suit occa- F 
sionally; let the other have nothing 
to do but think about, design, cut 
and make boys’ clothes exclusively; 


Which tailor is likely to be 
most satisfactory —for Boys? 











An example of this tailoring ex- 
¢clusively for boys is to be seen in our 
double-breasted, all-wool, Cheviot [ 
Suits—in gray and brown mixtures [| 
and plain blue, color and satisfactory 
wear guaranteed, at 


*5.00. 


Catalogue with over 700 wWinstra- 


WHITING PAPER Co. 





NEW YORK. tions of the best things for children 
Ge bode enn tuiile's 
goods are not forsale by any & 
Holyoke. Philadelphia. Chicago. other house. We have no agents. = 





Boys’ Tailors. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 











Entitled ‘‘ Florence Home Needlework’’ 


for 1896. Just issued. It gives explicit instruc- 
tions for embroidering tea cloths, centre pieces 
and doylies in all the newest and prettiest pat- 
terns, including latest designs in the Rose, 
Jewel, Deift, Empire, Festoon, Fruit, Wild 
Flower and Leaf Embroideries. It contains full 
information as to the correct shades of silk to be 
used for each design, and how to work the 
piece. Also gives directions for knitting In- 
fant’s Shirt and Cap and crocheting a Baby's 
Bonnet. 96 pages. Over 60 illustrations. 
Sent for 6 cents in stamps. Be sure to state 
that you want “* Florence Home Needlework " 


for 1896. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 64 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
Copyrighted 1896. 


WANA 


The race for popularity is won 
by HARTFORD TIRES, the 
original single tubes. 


; THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Philadelphia. Chicago. 
Toronto. 


New York. 
Minneapolis. 














For the Postage—A Sample of Famous 
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TEETH BREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents 
for postage. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & RuckeL, Wholesale Druggists, New 


York City. 
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Fair Women from 
Vogue 


published in Vogue. 








A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave. 
New Tork. 
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There are a dozen good rea- 


THE BEST they Say 


of other bindings 
is that they are 


sons for the unquestioned suc- 


DeLONG Hook 





cess of the 





and Eye. “just as 
” 
Let us begin with the first : good - 
| as pe 
1—“ The DeLONG Hook and Eye never | oe w 
unhooks except at the will of the wearer.” oe 
2— The DeLONG "’—but never mind the ae 
rest, the first covers the ground. © 
ae™ BIAS 
«@” - VELVETEEN 





If your dealer WILL NOT 
| supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


| 
| 
\S& os” 
See that SKIRT BINDINGS 
i ? | Ask for the new 
ump 'S. H. & M. CORD EDGE 


Ricuarpson & DeLone Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


Also makers of the 


CUPID Hairpin. 


** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; matied for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 








Elastic- 


“Oneita” Satie Union Suit 


For MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Patented April 25th, 1893. 


In Colors, White, Grey, Black. 


All qualities, including All-Cotton, Cotton and Wool, All-Wool 
Wool and Silk, All-Silk. In Summer and Winter Weights. 


1. More easily and quickly put on and off than other 
makes. 

2. Being elastic every way, they are perfectly self- 
adjusting. 

3. As shown in illustration there are no buttons ex- 
cept at the neck opening, which, by the way, is also the 
entrance opening—the wearer simply unbuttoning the 
flaps finds ample expansion for the body to pass in at the 
neck, as into a pair of pants. This renders unnecessary 
the opening and buttons down the front—which often 
injure and hurt, and always spoil the fit and elasticity. 

4. For ladies they are so glove-fitting they allow 
smaller corset. 

5. They greatly improve the fit of outer garments. 

6. Perfect fit is guaranteed if proper size is selected, 
and we authorize all our customers to take back any 
garment not satisfactory to the buyer. 


Send for Booklet, with Catalogue and Illustrations. 
MILL AGENTS, JAS. F. WHITE & CO., NEW YORK. 
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(Continued from page 232.) 

might not appear a theme particularly at- 
tractive to the imaginative mind, Yet this 
book, with its metaphorical title, proves that 
there are opportunity and material for ro- 
mance here also. (Where, indeed, does the 
story-spinner not find or manufacture them ?) 

The incident upon which the story is 
founded reads as though it may have been an 
actual fact. The capture of the daughter of 
an Irish chief by English soldiers, who intend 
to sell her as a slave, and her rescue by an 
English officer, who is obliged, in order to 
save her, to risk his position and, indeed, his 
life by swearing that she is his wife, make 
up the plot, which is brought to a satisfac- 
tory climax in a manner not difficult to be 
guessed. But this is not reached without the 
excitement of danger, and, indeed, the story 
is full of incident and bloodshed. Of course, 
this story could not deserve its title of histor- 
ical romance unless in its course a great 
many people were killed in various startling 
and unexpected ways. As it is, this title is 
beyond question. Told in a graphic and 
concise style, however, the chase and execu- 
tion (and occasional revenge) of the ‘‘ wild 
Irish’’ are sufficiently interesting. People 
who like their fiction ‘‘ bluggy’’ need look 
no further. And, doubtless, other people 
will like it, too. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


STOPS OF VARIOUS QUILLS, Ww. D, HOWELLS 


In Howard Pyle’s illustrations for these 
verses there is a curious mixture of classic 
forms and symbols with the forms and 
symbols used by Vedder in his illustra- 
tions for the Rubiaiyat, and in s6 far the 
former, though they have little intrinsic at- 
traction or merit, express well enough the 
spirit of the text, which breathes a fatalism 
combining the Greek and the Oriental ideas 
with a certain distinctively modern note. 

Though sounded on ‘* various quills’’ the 
tone of these short poems varies little., It is 
dark, rather a hopeless gray, and it is minor 
like the murmur of gray waves. Here is an 
echo of Omar without his picturesqueness : 

** Whether you entreat or spurn 
I can nevermore return: 
Times shall come, and times shall be 
But no other time like me.” 

And here is Omar’s fatalism, robbed of its 
charm : 

“ We have not to consent or to refuse ; 
It 1s not ours to choose : 
We come because we must, 


We know not by what law, if unjust or if 
just. 


** The doom is on us, as it is on you, 
That nothing can undo; 
And all in vain you warn; 
As yout fate is to die, our fate is to be born.” 


We encounter also here and there the Greek 
idea of inexorable fate, something extraneous 
against which man is powerless. 

But what is most characteristic of the 
verses as a whole is that ‘* modern’’ note 
before referred to—and this is only what 
might have been expected from a modern of 
the moderns, as Mr. Howells surely is, and a 
man so wedded to his own peculiar manner 
in art as to carry it from prose into poety. 
** Modern,”’ then, in two senses—style and 
spirit. ‘Taking the latter first, we find it— 
not in such lines as these : 

** | met a friend of mine the other day 
Upon the platform of a West End car; 
but in this quatrain, Reward and Punish- 
ment: 
** You are the best and the worst of everything you 
require, 
If you have looked on shame willingly, yours is 
the shame, 
You are the evil you mean, and you are the good 
you desire ; 
You shall be for yourself both the praise and the 
blame.”” 

And again, in Heredity and Sphinx, and 
many others. 

Mr. Howell’s chosen style, simple almost 
to baldness, achieves its best result in such as 
the last mentioned poem and in the quoted 
quotation. Very often, however, he falls 
below this level, and forced simplicity 
becomes inanity. The Bewildered Guest, 
just shows the edge over which many of his 
companions topple : 

“* 1 was not asked if I should like to come, 
I have aot seen my host here since I came.” 


And this : 


this is dangerously near. 


** To get home from some scene of gayety, 
Say a long dinner, and the laugh and joke, 
And funny story, and tobacco smoke, 

And all the not unkindly fatuousness 
Of fellow-beings not better and not worse.” 


Is it possible Mr. Howells intends this for 
a sonnet? How much better if he could 
have confined himself to forms more con- 
genial to the directness of his method. The 
little song Midway, for example of these lat- 
ter: 
** So blithe the birds sang in the trees, 
The trees sang in the wind, 
I winged me with the morning breeze, 
And left care far behind. 


** But now both birds and trees are mute 
In the hot brush of noon; 

And I must up and on a-foot, 
Or care will catch me soon.” 


(Harper & Bros. ) 


MUSICAL ESSAYS 
No. 6. 


Is IT TRUE THAT BRAHMS FAILS TO INSPIRE 
us? 


N the August number of the Looker-on 
I there appeared an article by Edgar Still- 
man Kelley entitled: Why Brahms Fails 
to Inspire Us, the purpose of which evidently 
is no other than to enlighten the benighted 
musical world by opening its eyes in regard 
to Brahms, whom for some reason or other, 
inexplicable to Mr. Kelley, musicians unani- 
mously—the rabid Wagnerites excepted— 
regard not only as the greatest living master 
but also as one of the greatest of all times. 
It certainly is remarkable how eminent mu- 
sicians could have been groping in the dark 
for almost thirty years, and admiring a char- 
latan on the sole authority of Robert Schu- 
mann, who first ** discovered "* the man now 
being ‘*‘ found out.”’ 


ON BEING FOUND OUT 


The article begins thus: **In reading a 
recent review of the works of a modern phil- 
osopher I was deeply impressed by the unique 
statement of the writer, ‘ A man is first dis- 
covered ; he is afterward found out.’ ”’ 

This statement may be unique. But con- 
siderable thinking has failed to reveal to me 
its application in the present instance. In 
the history of music there have been many 
composers who at one time or another were 
far overrated, and have later been either for- 
gotten or assigned a lower rank. Examples 
are afforded by the names of Hasse, Piccin- 
ni, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn. Their 
works appealed to the taste of their times, 
and when that taste changed they naturally 
lost their influence. Such is the fate of al- 
most all operatic composers. 

In absolute music taste is not so change- 
able. Bach’s Fugues or Beethoven’s Sym- 
phonies are as fresh to-day as when first 
written. Opinion evidently has not changed 
in respect to these works, which appeal only 
to persons of the most refined taste. Brahms 
has ever been too serious to appeal to any 
other class of music-lovers, and among these 
the admiration for this master has steadily 
increased with closer study of his works. 


AN INFALLIBLE METHOD OF FINDING A MUSI- 
CIAN OUT 


I know of no better method to find out a 
man than close and continued study of his 
works. You may be humbugged at first, 
but open your eyes, look into matters, and 
before long you can see through a humbug. 
The word is probably a little strong and Mr. 
Kelley may object that he does not use such 
a disrespectful term about Brahms. Very 
true, that word is not written out in so many 
letters. But in spite of the respectful tone 
maintained throughout the article, it is im- 
possible, in case the preferred charges were 
true, to apply any other title to Brahms than 
that of ‘* humbug,’’ with perhaps the qualify- 
ing epithet, ** colossal.’’ 

Mr. Kelley says: ‘** Among the well- 
known critics who admit that they have 
failed to be convinced of the inspiration of 
Brahms the boldest and most outspoken is 
Mr. Henry T. Finck, 


MR. FINCK’S CHARGES AGAINST BRAHM 


**Ina recent number of the Looker-on Mr. 
Finck madea number of heretical statements, 
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which, for the sake of convenience, may be 
formulated thus : 

First: That Brahms employs themes in 
the place of idea. Second: His music lacks 
dramatic characterization. Third: It is also 
lacking in sensuous beauty, in other words, 
it does not sound well. Fourth: Brahms 
does not write (for the pianoforte) in the 
Chopinesque, arpeggiated style, which alone 
enables the piano to reveal its full beauty of 
tone. Fifth: His orchestral coloring is 
austere and reticent. This would indicate 
that Brahms is being found out.”’ 


THE CHARGE BASELESS——-THEME IN MUSIC 


It certainly would. The only mystery to 
me is that this desirable event has not taken 
place before to-day. 

Let us turn to a consideration of the sepa- 
rate charges. The wording of the first 
charge fails to convey to my mind any clear 
meaning. When Brahms employs ‘‘themes”’ 
he is doing exactly what he, as an instrumen- 
tal composer, ought to do. When compos- 
ing a symphony or sonata or anything else, 
Beethoven (I hope I may use this name for 
purposes of illustration, inasmuch as I have 
not yet heard of Beethoven being ‘‘ found 
out ’’) first invented his ‘*themes.’’ These 
he developed by various means, and in the 
end a work of art consisting of, and revolv- 
able into **themes"’ resulted. Why should 
Brahms be forbidden to do what Beethoven 
did? 

Melody being the principal, in fact only, 
consideration of the old school, our behind- 
the-times singers and teachers judge modern 
songs by glancing over the ‘‘ melody,’’ as 
they call the vocal part. Indeed, we might 
just as well judge Wagner by running over 
the vocal parts and utterly ignoring the or- 
chestra. If any one fails to see the absurdity 
of this proceeding there is no hope for him. 
Whether we judge in this manner Wagner’s 
Tristan, consisting of thousands of measures, 
or Schubert’s Wanderer’s Nachtlied, consist- 
ing of only fourteen measures, is absolutely 
immaterial. The principle involved is the 
same; in both cases we attempt to judge the 
whole by a part. 

All my readers may not be expert Greek 
scholars, therefore I will translate for them a 
witticism which some years ago I found in 
Hierocles, and which applies admirably to the 
point in question: **A fool wishing to sell 
a house carried a stone of it with him as a 
sample.”’ 

Many a time I have provoked disputes 
when discussing operatic performances with 
singers. They noticed a false note, a mis- 
take in phrasing, wrong breathing, a blurred 
run, etc., and the performance was bad. 
They seemed to hear nothing else. I noticed 
it as well ‘as they, but it disturbed me little if 
the other singers and orchestra did well, and, 
above all, if the opera itself was worth hear- 
ing. ‘To mention a particular instance: last 
winter I heard the Walkiire with a singing 
teacher. When Klapsky sang her first notes, 
the weird Hojotoho, she somehow was fright- 
fully off pitch. This certainly produced a 
painful effect upon me, but before ten min- 
utes were over I had forgotten this slip, be- 
cause of the artist’s dramatic intensity and 
subsequent fine singing. My neighbor col- 
lapsed right then and there. The rest of the 
performance was ‘no good’”’ for him. 

I probably am not telling my readers any 
startling news when I say that among no 
class of people does there exist so much petty 
jealousy and envy as among singers and sing- 
ing teachers. Many cultivate their voices to 
the exclusion of everything else. This nar- 
rows their intellectual horizon, and narrow- 
ing is productive of arrogance and selfishness. 
These people think that, having cultivated 
the instrument which nature has given them, 
they know all about music in general, and 
do not hesitate to pronounce opinions accord- 
ingly. Being only interested in vocal music 
the poor vocal composers become their vic- 
tims. Whatever suits such a singer’s range 
or peculiarities is good, whatever does not is 
bad. 

What I have said may sound a little harsh. 
Perhaps the devil is not as black as he is 
painted. Unfortunately, there are many— 
far too many—singers and teachers to whom 
my remarks apply. Still there is one conso- 
lation, Things were worse at the be- 


ginning and middle of this century, when the 
all-powerful singer dictated to the poor, trem- 
bling composer. Had all composers acted 
like Beethoven, when requested by the 
famous Henrietta Sonntag to make certain 
changes in Fidelio, the singers would never 
have risen to such a pinnacle of arrogance, 
nor would opera itself ever have sunk to the 
state of utter degradation it has reached in 
the works of Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti. 
Beethoven flatly and positively refused to 
change a single note. When Sonntag re- 
ported the result of her interview to her col- 
leagues she closed: ‘*In heaven’s name, 
then, let us sing it as it is written.’’ And 
sung it was and is to this very day. I have 
not yet heard of any singer who has been 
killed by singing Fidelio. It may be well to 
state here that even the arch-enemy, Wagner, 
abhorred to-day by many singers and teach- 
ers, has not killed any voice which has been 
properly trained. If badly or insufficiently 
trained voices have been ruined it is not be- 
cause they have sung Wagner, but because 
they have sung at all. 

The only hope for! the bigoted nar- 
row-mindedness of the people under dis- 
cussion consists in a liberal education, 
which invariably extends the mental horizon 
and enlarges the sympathies. Surely, it is 
not asking too much that singers should study 
at least music in the widest sense of the 
word. Only then will their opinion of com- 
posers be of any value. Only then can we hope 
that singers and teachers will outgrow their 
narrow prejudice against sublime songs 
and operas, whose only fault is that they be- 
long to the ** German school,’’ a phrase that 
is meant to stamp the compositions as all 
that is bad or execrable, a school where com- 
posers follow their own inspiration and not 
the demands of tyrannous singers, 


BEFORE MARRIAGE 
JENNY 


os H, yes, I am going to marry. 
So lovely, you know, it will be 
Having some one my flowers to 


carry 
And always to wait upon me. 


** He’ll have to lace up or to button 
My shoes. What! So easily said ? 
Oh, I'll make a model of Sutton. 
Model men are not born—they’ re made.” 


, 


AFTER MARRIAGE 
SUTTON 
** Quick ! Bring me the stick that is nearest 
The door, Jenny, love. I must go. 
But first lace my shoe for me, dearest, 
You do not mind stooping, I know. 


‘* And get me a handkerchief, Jenny. 
A silk one. Pray hurry, my dear. 
I almost went off without any— 
Good-bye, sweet! My trap must be 
here,”” 


C. H. Thayer. 


A DISTINCTION 


Frevpre: ‘* What did you pay for that 
suit ?”” 
Cuartey: “ The price was forty dollars.”’ 


MILITARY 
Jones: ** Why does Grigsby call himself 
a soldier of fortune ?’”” F 
Witson : “* Because he’s been in two en- 
gagements with wealthy girls.’’ 


THE WALTZ 


Iry figures, swaying, swirling, 
In a maze of motion whirling, 
You and I alone, alone. 


Sight and sound and sense all failing 
Save the violin’s sweet wailing, 
And your eyes beneath my own ! 


Lights in starry points revolving 
Into golden mist dissolving, 
You and I alone. 


With the music’s mad repeating, 
With the rhythmic, raptured beating 
Of your heart against my own ! 


Catharine Glen. 
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Ould the man to whom the lady- 
W with-a-past and the pathological- 
case heroines are an offense be 
justified in inferring, from the absolute fail- 
ure of The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith last 
year and the unqualified and almost unexam- 
pled success of Rosemary this year, that the 
taste and morality of the New York theatre- 
going public had improved? Who can say? 
At least Rosemary is something to be thank- 
ful for on the score of decency, whether or 
not it is sufficiently strong a straw for opti- 
mistic nest- building. 

This week is notable for the return to the 
metropolitan stage of two favorites, Miss 
Georgia Cayvan and Mr. William Gillette. 
‘The former made her bow on Monday even- 
ing in a character peculiarly well fitted to her 
most distinctive and agreeable individuality. 
Mary Pennington, Spinster, is a fetching 
title and this attractiveness is carried out in 
the plot, which is sufficiently sentimental 
(and improbable in these days) to please that 
public which cares little for probability but 
much for love making and for having plays and 
novels ‘* end well,”’ i.e., with union of **two 
hearts,’” Mary Pennington is a young woman 
who starts out with an idea of administering 
a commercial enterprise to which she has 
fallen heir, after the manner of men, she 
fails, of course, for would not a successful 
business woman be a most unromantic hero- 
ine? And (again), of course, she is rescued 
from her plight by a lover. Notice of the 
play is deferred. 

Mr. Gillette contributed to current dra- 
matic literature another war play Secret 
Service which he presented on Monday last 
at the Garrick. Miss Amy Busby enacts 
the réle of heroine, and Mr. Gillette that of 
the hero of the play. 

Jack and the Beanstalk is announced for 
production at the Casino about 1 Nov. 

Sue is to be withdrawn from Hoyt’s Thea- 
tre on Saturday of this week. 

Marguerite has been withdrawn from the 
Olympia Music Hall, but the flying ballet 
still remains, it having been made part of 
a little “ arrangement’’ called The Spirits 
of the Air in the Blue Grotto of Capri. 

Santa Maria, thanks mainly to the superb 
cast, is drawing well at the Olympia. 


MISS GEORGIA CAINE 


4 Hat is Miss Caine’s dressing-room 
| door,”” said the usher, ** but she 
is not here yet.”’ 

So I sat down to watch that door as a cat 
might watch a mouse. In the meantime 
chorus girls tripped up and down stairs, scen- 
ery was shoved about, scraps of conversation 
were wafted to my ears. In the cheery bus- 
tle and confusion there was plenty to see and 
hear so that my wait was not tedious. Very 
soon my patience was rewarded, and Miss 
Georgia Caine appeared, gowned in a becom- 
ing black frock, with a big black hat on her 
head—a charming young woman, not need- 
ing the accessories of make-up and stage lights 
to make her beautiful. Miss Caine is a bru- 
nette with clear complexion and beautiful, ex- 
pressive eyes. 

Upon introducing myself she in the frank- 
est, simplest manner, put herself at my dis- 
posal, and obligingly ransacked her memory 
for such scraps of her history as would be 
interesting to the public. 

**T am a California girl; have only been 
east about three years. I have been on the 
stage all my life, my parents being profes- 
sional people. Why, when I was only a lit- 
tle child,we traveled all through Arizona and 
Mexico by stage coach, and we had to have 
an escort of soldiers to protect us from the 
Indians, After that we went back to Cali- 
fornia again. I have played nearly every line 
of business. I used to have great aspirations 
toward being a leading woman and playing 
emotional réles ; but alas and alas!°’ with a 
gay little laugh, ‘‘I lack inches. I went 
once into a shoe store to get lifts put into my 

hoes to make me look tall, you know, and, 
as I walked out I tried to look very stately 
and dignified, but I must instead have ap- 
peared abjectly miserable—they hurt so—for 





a friend whom I met wanted to know what 
on earth was the matter with me. So I was 
obliged to confess to my little piece of vanity. 

**I like my profession and I work hard. 
I want to succeed. Do you know that it is 
awfully hard to talk about one’s self?’ smil- 
ing at me. 

As for me I was thinking how pretty she 
was. It was not an unromantic setting for 
her beauty either, the little dressing-room 
with it walls bare save for mirrors and the 
boxes of paint and powder on the tables be- 
fore them. 

It is in this little room that Miss Caine 
transforms her charming self into the equally 
charming opera bouffe prima donna, Rose 
D’ Ete, which she plays so capitally in that en- 
tertaining musical comedy, Lost, Strayed 
or Stolen. 


THE SYMPHONY SOCIETY 
AND MR. DAMROSCH’S 
SUNDAY EVENING CON- 
CERTS 


He Symphony Society of New Yo:k 

I will, during the coming season, 

give, as usual, six public rehearsals 
and six evening concerts, at all of which the 
New York Symphony Orchestra will play, 
and Mr. Damrosch will conduct 

Last year the concerts were interrupted by 
Mr. Damrosch’s absence in the west with 
his Opera Company, but this year he has so 
arranged his dates that they will in no wise 
conflict, and he will be able to personally 
conduct all of the concerts as heretofore. 

A series of Sunday evening concerts will 
be given by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch conductor, at Car- 
negie Hall, commencing on 18 October. It 
is the intention of the management to reserve 
the whole house, with the exception of the 
boxes, at 50 cents. Those who purchase 
tickets early will be able to obtain seats in 
the parquet, while those who come later will 
be obliged to content themselves with dress 
circle and balcony seats, each seat being the 
same price. Symphonic, as well as popular 
music will find its place on the programme, 
and, besides vocal soloists, the soloists of the 
orchestra will be heard in instrumental selec- 
tions. ; 

AT THE THLUATRES 


. Academy of Music—8,15, Under the Polar Star. 

Broadway—8.20, The Caliph. 

Bijou—My Friend From India. 

Casino—Closed. 

Daly’s—8.15, The Geisha, 

Empire—8.20, Rosemary. 

Fifth Avenue—8 15, Lost, Strayed or Stolen. 

Fourteenth Street—8, A Happy Little Home. 

Garden—8, Evangeline. 

Olympia —-8, Santa Maria. 

Hoyt’s—8.30, Sue. 

Herald Square —8.15, A Parlor Match. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, Marty Malone. 

Knickerbocker—8, Half a King. 

Lyceum—8.15, An Enemy to the King. 

Star.—8.15, The Liliputians. 

American Institute Fair, Madison Square Garden, 
at 8. 

Food and Industrial Exposition, Grand Central 
Palace. 

Koster & Bial’s —Vaudeville, 

Olympia Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Eden Musee—Concert, waxworks, etc, 

Standard —Loie Fuller and Vaudeville. 

Garrick Theatre—Secret Service. 

Proctor’s, 23d street, near 6th avenue, and s8th 
street, near 3d avenue— Variety. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS } 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(z) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent. 


Work on the Theory of Music. D. 
—Will you kindly inform a student of a good 
dictionary of musical terms, also of a work on 
theory and music? 

The Dictionary of Musical Terms by Dr. 
H. Baker contains more than nine thousand 
words. It covers the complete musical vo- 
cabulary of the English, German, French, 
Italian, Latin and Greek languages. Every 
foreign word can be referred to in the original 





language. Its accent and pronunciation are 
marked and the English equivalent is given. 
Under the English word wil: be found a full 
description. This work is probably the best 
of its kind. It is published by G. Schirmer, 
New York ; price, $1. 

Your term, theory of music, is rather 
vague. By theory of music is meant, (1) 
harmony, (2) counterpoint, (3) canon, (4) 
fugue, (5) form, (6) orchestration. The 
best work on harmony is Richter’s Manual, 
translated by J. O. Morgan, published by G. 
Schirmer ; price, $2. For 2, 3, 4 the best 
works are those of Jadassohn, but I do not 


know whether they have been translated. If 


translations exist Schirmer 1s sure to have 
them. The three subjects have been treated 
in one volume by F. A. Ouseley. The work 
is good, but difficult to follow without a 
teacher. It is published by Scribners Sons ; 
price, $4. For 5, the best work is Bussler’s 
Treatise on Form, translated by J. H. 
Cornell, published by Schirmer; price, $2. 

For 6, the best work has been, until re- 
cently, Berlioz’s Treatise on Instrumentation, 
published by Scribner; price, $4. It has 
now been superseded by Gevaert, but no 
English translation exists. The original is 
French. There is avery good German trans- 
lation, Both can be had at Schirmer’s; 
price, $7.50. 

If you mean by theory of music general 
information about the art, you might get 
Lobe’s Catechism of Music, translated by J. 
H, Cornell, published by Schirmer ; price, 
7§ cents. 


Morning Church Wedding.—c. R. 
Will, Vogue kindly give me some infor- 
mation about a morning church wedding, 
the bride being in traveling dress? 

(1) What material should be used and 
what style for a girl who is tall and slender? 

(2) The bridesmaids having been invited 
before bride decided to wear traveling dress, 
what should they wear? 

(3) What should be dress of groom and 
best man, color of tie and gloves? 

(1) Usually, when a young woman tells you 
that she is to be married in church, and says 
she is going to wear her ‘‘ traveling gown ’’ 
—*‘‘traveling gown’’ is merely a fagon de 
parler she uses to distinguish any gown, 
matters not how elaborate, from the stereo- 
typed bridal attire of white satin and orange 
blossoms, and does not necessarily mean the 
quiet, dark costume that would alone be ap- 
propriate to actually travel in. Such a gown, 
however, would be most unsuitable for a 
church wedding, unless it were a ceremony 
that was conducted with the utmost privacy. 
As Vogue cannot, from the tenor of query, 
decide whether to take the phrase figura- 
tively or literally, a description is given of 
two gowns. The first description is for a 
traveling gown to be married in; the second 
for a traveling gown to travel in. (1) For 
a traveling gown to be married in, the 
smartest color is a. clear, light gray. 
The material can be ladies’ cloth, Irish 
poplin, velveteen (if one can find the color) 
or silk velvet, velvet being distinctly the best 
style. The skirt should be plain, straight 
and not too full. The bodice should be made 
to simulate a boléro. The boléro should be 
outlined with a simple narrow design em- 
broidered in silver threads. A ceinture from 
four to six inches deep as best becomes one’s 
figure should tightly outline the waist, This 
ceinture should be of white moiré entirely 
covered with a cross bar design worked in 
silver thread. The collar should be em- 
broidered with the same design as the boléro 
and should be surmounted by a full narrow 
ruche of gray chiffon. ‘The sleeves should 
be built on the latest model, which wrinkles 
the whole length of the arm, it fits the 


arm snugly and widens gradually at the 
top, but is entirely devoid of anything 
that pertains in slightest degree to the 


lately popular puff. A gray French felt 
hat worn over the eyes and trimmed gener- 
ously with ostrich feathers in graduating 
shades of gray—from a little darker than the 
color of the gown to almost white—and with 
the cache peigne made of white crush roses 
should complete the toilette. 

For a traveling gown to travel in nothing 
could be more chic than bottle-green ladies’ 
cloth. This gown should be made with a 


plain skirt and a “‘ sack ** coat. It is newer 
to have the bodice of the same material as the 
rest of the costume; but, if one considers 
one’s comfort more than the dernier cri of la 
mode, a blouse of leaf-green or biue-white 
satin, made with the utmost simplicity would 
be very suitable. If, however, the cloth 
waist 1s decided upon—any simple model will 
be appropriate—providing it blouses slightly 
in the front, and the waist is confined by a 
wide belt of black satin. For these are 
the distinguishing features of all the latest 
models. With this gown should be worn a 
walking hat, trimmed with changeable green 
cock’s feathers. A muff and boa of cock’s 
feathers should also be worn. 

2. Brides that are married in their traveling 
gowns, never under any circumstances have 
bridesmaids, therefore Vogue cannot suggest 
any costumes for such an emergency. 

3. The groom and his best man should 
wear black or dark gray frock-coats, high 
double breasted white waist-coats and light 
gray trousers, a four-in-hand tie of heavy 
corded white silk, white glacé gloves, and a 
white boutonniere. 


DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


THE DOG WITHOUT A MASTER 


R. Wilson was up at the churchyard 
M sodding a lot. It was a pleasant 
spring day, and he was working 
away busily and whistling to himself when 
some sound made him look round. A 
black mongrel had stolen unheard into the 
churchyard, and was nosing at the tin dinner 
kettle, ‘* Get out of that,”’’ cried Mr. Wil- 
son, flourishing his spade, and the dog ran to 
the gate and out into the road, looking back 
every now and then to make sure that Mr. 
Wilson was not after him. 

An old, half-crazy man named Simmons 
happened to be going along the road just at 
that time, swinging his stick and muttering 
to himself, and the dog, after hesitating a 
moment, began to follow him. 

The old man went on down the road 
through the thin spring sunlight, and the 
dog, with his tail between his legs, trotted 
after him,, now and then stopping for a mo- 
ment and then hurrying on again, 

Old Simmons lived in a little whitewashed 
stone house at the foot of Penny Hiill—a 
house with a small square window in front, 
and a door painted green; at the back there 
was another door and another window, two of 
the panes of which were broken out and the 
holes stuffed up with rags. The dog went in 
the gate close behind the old man; at the 
open door he stood fur a few moments, and 
then sneaked into the house. 

After that whenever old Simmons was 
seen the black dog was close at his heels. 

Around the bend of the road, near Penny 
Hill, was the district school. In the after- 
noon when the school children were going 
home the girls and smal) boys always hurried 
past the little white house as quietly as they 
could, but the larger boys lingered in front of 
it and shouted : 

** Crazy Sam! Crazy Sam! 
Come and catch us if you can ” 





Going al abroad? The best antidote for sea sickness 
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The KNOX Hat 


Fali Styles Now Ready. 


PERFECT IN PATTERN, MATERIAL, 
FIT AND WORKMANSHIP. 
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Sometimes the door stayed shut, but some- 
times old Simmons would come flying out 
and chase them up the road. He never 
caught them, and he would come hobbling 
back muttering to himself and shaking his 
stick, 

After he had the dog the boys always shut 
the wicket gate before they began to shout, 
and sometimes they made faces and yelped at 
the dog, and it barked back at them furiously 
from around the corner of the house. 

They used to say if the dog could get at 
you it would tear you to pieces, but when it 
was out in the road and saw them coming it 
always ran in and around to the back of the 
house as fast as it could go. 

It was a very ugly dog, with rough, woolly 
hair, a round head and a mangy tail, but its 
eyes were bright and honest. In a little 
while all the district knew it as ‘* Simmons’s 
biack dog,’’ and the two were rarely seen 
apart. 

Sometimes when old Simmons went out 
to walk he would stop and draw a figure in 
the dust of the road. He would mutter and 
mutter to himself, and then beat it with his 
cane, while the dog stood at a distance watch- 
ing him with drooping tail. Then, maybe, 
the old man would turn and strike at the 
mongrel, and it would dodge out of his way 
with its tail between its legs, But always as 
soon as the old man would walk on again it 
was close at his heels as before. 

Mrs. Wilson said she thought it was 
dangerous to havea man like old Simmons 
about. Once he had come to her back 
door and asked for a drink of milk, and he 
looked and acted so strangely that she was 
frightened. 

Mr. Wilson always agreed with her, saying 
that he thought something ought to be done, 
and he was going to talk to some of the 
neighbors about it. 

Some weeks after the dog had followed 
the poor old crazy man home two men drove 
up to the little white house in a covered 
wagon. ‘They went in and stayed for some 
little while, and when they came out old 
Simmons was with them. They helped him 
into the wagon and then they drove away. 
It was to the poorhouse they took him. 

It rained very hard that afternoon; the 
gray sheet of rain swept across the fields and 
down the Penny Hill road. At evening it 
was still coming down, and in the night the 
Wilsons, who lived near the little white 
house, heard a dog howling and howling. 

** That is old Simmons’s dog,’’ said Mr. 
Wilson. ‘*1I wonder what will become of 
him now that the old man has gone !”” 

The next afternoon, while Mrs. Wilson 
was brushing up the kitchen, she heard a 
noise near the door. Looking out, she saw 
that the black dog had upset the barrel where 
the garbage was kept and was hunting about 
in it for pieces to eat. 

She was about to drive it away, when she 
thought how hungry the poor creature must 
be, and as she had not yet thrown out the 
scraps left from dinner she scraped them onto 
an old tin pie-plate and carried them out to 
him. As soon as the dog saw her he put his 
tail between his legs and ran across the yard, 
and though she called him, he squeezed un- 
der the fence and trotted down the road. 

A little later she heard the chickens 
squawk and flutter, and, looking out, she saw 
that the dog had come back again. He had 
driven the chickens away from the plate and 
was swallowing the bread and meat as fast as 
he could, 

Every day after this Mrs. Wilson fed him, 
and he grew so familiar that he would come 
to the kitchen door and stand looking in and 
wagging his tail by way of asking for some- 
thing to eat. 

One time after having licked the plate 
clean, instead of running home he lay down 
on the sunny step and went to sleep. The 
chickens walked about talking among them- 
selves ; the cat was asleep on the rain barrel, 
and Mrs. Wilson clattered her pans in the 
kitchen, Once the dog sighed and stretched 


his legs with comfort and then went to sleep 
again. 

When at noon Mr. Wilson came home 
his big yellow dog was trotting beside him. 
As they reached the step and the yellow dog 
saw the other, he gavea great snarling growl, 
and jumped upon him with the sudden and 








furious courage that every dog feels on its 
own premises. The two rolled overand over 
snarling and snapping, and then the yellow 
dog was on top once more. Mr. Wilson 
struck at him again and again with the han- 
dle of his hoe, and at last the black mongrel 
struggled to his feet and ran toward the fence, 
the yellow dog still hanging to him. 

At the fence Mr. Wilson’s dog let go and 
the other ran on down the road whining and 
yelping to himself. 

After that he only came stealing into the 
yard when no one was about, devoured the 
food as fast as he could, and then ran away 
again. 

Mr. Wilson said he wondered where the 
dog found a shelter, and one day he stopped 
at the little white house as he was going 
home. The rains had washed some stones 
out from the foundation and left a place large 
enough for the dog to squeeze through into 
the cellar. Mr. Wilson peeped through the 
hole above the latch of the door. It was too 
dark inside to see anything, but when he rat- 
tled the latch he heard old Simmons’s dog 
barking and growling within. 

One day two young men with an Irish 
setter following them went up the road past 
the little white house. Old Simmons’s dog 
barked and rushed out of the gate as he al- 
ways did, and the setter stopped short, growl- 
ing and quivering his plumy tail. The two 
dogs snuffed about each other and soon made 
friends, the mongrel cringing and licking the 
others jaws. Then the setter ran off after 
his master, old Simmons’s dog bounding 
along beside him. 

The young men tried to drive the creature 
back, but he only waited until they were 
around the turn of the road, and then hur- 
ried on after them again. 

The frogs were trilling down in the purple 
hollows where the streams ran, and it was 
late in the afternoon when the two men and 
the dogs came back that way. The dogs 
were tired and panting, but they still had 
energy to make little excursions to this side 
of the road or that, nosing among the grasses 
ina friendly way. Burrs were matted in 
their tails, and sticking to their sides were 
Spanish needles from the wide sunny fields 
where they had spent the day wandering, 
and the hill-side where they had rested at 
noon. 

The young men stopped at the Wilson's 
for a drink from the pump, and the two 
dogs went in with them. Wilson’s dog ran 
out at them, but the setter and the mongrel 
came to meet him, growling so fiercely that 
he retreated behind Mr. Wilson’s legs. 

** Are you going to take that dog home 
with you?”’ asked Mr. Wilson. 

The young men laughed. 

‘© What, that black dog?” said one of 
them. “No; I want another dog, but I 
don’t want one like that. He’s been fol- 
lowing us all day.”” 

‘*T guess he was glad to have some one to 
follow, said Mr. Wilson, “ He hasn’t any 
master,’” 

When the young men reached the bridge 
further down the road they again tried to 
make the dog go home. He stopped short 
and looked up at them, his tail slowly droop- 
ing. ‘*Go home I tell you,’’ said one of 
the men; then he stooped and picked up a 
stone. ‘*Go home, I say.”’ 

The dog ran out in the field, but as soon 
as they moved on he trotted on, too. Then 
the young man threw the stone at him, It 
was too little to hurt him, but it went skip- 
ping over the ground and hit him on the leg. 
He gave a yelp and ran still further out in 
the field, but as soon as they went on he 
hurried after them, his tail between his legs. 

It was almost dark when he came trotting 
wearily home again, turned in at the little 
gate, ran round to the back and squeezed 
through the hole down in the dark vacant 
house. 

On another day he followed a little boy 
with a tin pail up the road. The little boy 
patted his rough head and talked to him. 
** Nice fellow,’’ he said; ‘* good doggie.’’ 

Mrs. Wilson knew the little boy’s mother, 
and she called to him, ‘‘ Willie, you can 
have that dog if you want it.”’ 

Willie stopped patting it and walked 
slowly up the road backward staring at Mrs. 
Wilson. Then he turned and began to run, 








calling softly, ‘* Come on! come along, dog- 
gie!”’ and tried to whistle. 

The little boy was so afraid the dog would 
run away from him that every time it 
stopped or ran from one side of the road to 
the other he foliowed it and coaxed it. 

Willie’s mother said to Mrs. Wilson after- 
ward, “ What in the world made you tell 
Willie he could have that dog?’’ She said 
that when he reached home he begged so 
hard to be allowed to keep it, that she told 
him he-might put it in the kitchen-shed and 
see what his father said when he came home. 
Willie fed it himself and took it out to show 
to the other boys. All the boys patted and 
examined it, and while they played ball 
Willie sat by the fence with his arm around 
the dog’s neck. 

When the boy’s father came home, how- 
ever, he wouldn’t hear of Willie’s keeping 
the animal, and though the child sobbed and 
cried he drove it away. 

So the next day old Simmons’s dog was 
back again. 

After this the mongrel stopped following 
people, and even if they called him he only 
wagged his tail and looked wistfully after 
them, for he seemed to be growing feeble 
and losing his spirits. 

One evening when Mr. Wilson came 
home to supper, he said, ‘*Old Simmons is 
home again.”’ 

‘* Well, I declare!”’ said his wife, ‘‘I 
thought they were going to keep him at the 
poorhouse.”’ 

*¢] thought so, too,’’ said Mr. Wilson, 
‘* but maybe they don’t know where he has 
gone. Anyway I saw him up at the church 
to-day. You won’t have any trouble feeding 
his dog any more.”” 

** No, I suppose not,’’ said Mrs. Wilson, 
if the old man’s home again.” 

*¢ Well, Simmons won’t have to feed him, 
either,’ and Mr. Wilson helped himself to 
another slice of the fried ham. 

*¢ Why, what do you mean ?”’ asked his 
wife. ‘* Who is going to keep him?”’ 

Then Mr. Wilson told his wife that that 
afternoon he had been up at the churchyard 
working, and happening to look up, he saw 
old Simmons go by. ‘*Good day, Mr. 
Simmons,”’ he called to him, but the old 
man only looked at him scowling and walked 
on. 
Suddenly old Simmons stopped and began 
staring toward the church ; then he opened 
the gate, came in and went around to the 
front. Mr. Wilson went on with his work 
for a few minutes and then he wondered 
what the old man was after ; so with his hoe 
still in his hand he followed around the front 
of the church, 

Simmons was bending over the stone steps 
and examining something that lay there. 
As Mr. Wilson came nearer he saw that the 
object was the black dog lying there dead. 

The old crazy man felt it and turned it 
over by one of its stiff legs. He felt it again 
muttering to himself, and then he pulled out 
a big bandana handkerchief, and, sitting 
down on the steps beside the dog, hid his 
face. 

‘¢ What's the matter, neighbor ?’’ said Mr. 
Wilson who had drawn near. ‘* Is your dog 
dead ?”” 

Old Simmons lifted his head with his 
usual scowl, but the thin lashes about his 
eyes and the wrinkled hollows under them 
were wet with tears. ‘** You let me alone,” 
he saia. ‘*He’s my dog.’” Then he laid 
his big spotted handkerchief over the dead 
creature and tried to lift him, ‘* Yes, he’s 
dead ;** he said. ‘‘He’s dead and gone to 
Heaven.”” 

Mr. Wilson offered to help him, but the 
old man cried out angrily, ** Don’t you tech 
him ; he’s my dog.”’ 

After a while he managed to get the crea- 
ture up in his arms and started toward the 
gate. Mr. Wilson watched the old man 
hobbling down the road with his burden, and 
moaning and muttering to himself, and then 
he went back to his work. 

*¢ Poor old thing!’’ said Mrs. Wilson, 
when her husband had finished telling her 
the story. ‘I feel real sorry for him, but I 
guess it’s a good thing the dog’s dead, after 
all. He'd gotten to being an awful nuisance 
coming here to the slop barrel every day.”’ 
After supper was done and she had washed 





up the dishes, she put on her sunbonnet an 
went down the road with some clothes sh 
had been washing and ironing for some o 
the neighbors. 
white house she saw old Simmons out in th 
back yard digging a hole. Something w 
lying beside him wrapped up in an old worn 
out table cloth, and Mrs. Wilson felt sur 
it was the dead dog. A little later when 


she came back the same way the old man 


was nowhere to be seen, the door was shut, 


and there was a little mound of fresh-turned 


earth where he had been digging. 


The next day the people from the poor- 


house came and took old Simmons away 
again. He never came back, and the little 
white house has remained closed ever since, 
and sparse grass and dandelions grow over the 
sunken patch of earth where the old black 
dog lies buried. 

Katharine Pyle. 


TOLD IN OTHER COLUMNS 


‘*NoT AT HOME” 


Hat nonsensical hair-splitting it is to 
V y endeavor to maintain that the 
formula ‘‘ not at home”? is a 
falsehood. An evening contemporary has 
actually thought it worth while to permit 
serious correspondence upon this subject, and 
from the shocked tone of some of the letter 
it is clear that there are persons who take this 
mere facgon de parler quite seriously. One 
cannot help feeling sorry for the repeated 
wounds to which the susceptibilities of these 
dear old-fashioned, punctiliously literal folk 
must be subjected, but it is really about time 
everybody had come to understand that ‘* not 
at home’’ is but a synonym, an accepted 
technical expression, for ‘ not prepared to 
receive.’” It is a convenient phrase that, so 
far from encouraging falsehood, positively 
prevents it, since by its use elaborate expla. 
nations that it would be actually rude to make 
are avoided. We have not reached that ideal 
state when the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth can always be given 
and received, so we have invented certain 
little polite and slightly fictional phrases like 
** not at home’”” to serve as the current coin 
of social intercourse, and, being used in their 
accepted sense and with no intent to deceive, 
they are certainly quite harmless, and can be 
used with perfect safety even in clerical fam- 
ilies. — Ladies’ Pictorial. 


EXCESSES OF STEVENSON ADMIRATION 


** Oh, he (Stevenson) is the foremost man of letters 
of ourtime. He is incomparable as a stylist.""-——The 
Rev Dr. Watson (lan MacLaren), 


If he had remembered that Stevenson was 
‘‘the foremost Scottish man of letters of our 
time ’’ there might have been something to 
be said for it. But even then Carlyle would 
have presented a difficulty hard to overcome. 
The sweeping statement is simply rubbish. 
Shades of Tennyson, Newman, De Goncault, 
Flaubert, Turguénef, William Morris! Are 
not Swinburne and Tolstoi still breathing 
this sublunar air? And for style, how 
about the lamented Pater, of whom it was 
said, even by an enemy, that he wrote 
English with as much precision and devo- 
tional care as if it were a dead language? It 
is a fact to be regretted that some of the ad- 
mirers of the author of Kidnapped are over 
enthusiastic. Only the other day one of 
these too ardent worshipers at the Samoan 
shrine talked of Robert Louis as the greatest 
Scot in literature. In his fervor he forgot Sir 
Walter and Smollet and Hume and Burns 
and Adam Smith and Boswell. The Rev. 
Dr. Watson should avoid these excesses in 
literary judgment. Moderation in all things 
does befit the sacred calling which he com- 
bines with the writing of popular tales. —New 
York Sun. 
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VIENNNA 
(From Our Own Correspondent ) 


FETE TIME 


E are in the midst of gorgeous 
pageants here, and enjoying in 
their plentitude the magnificent 

es which are being given to the Czar and 
rina, fétes which I do not believe will be 
rpassed in any other of the capitals which 
Russian Sovereigns are about to visit. 
The official reception of the young Em- 
or and of his fair consort was marked by 
uch cordiality, the station of the Northern 
lway was brilliantly decorated with flags, 
pwers and towering palms, and was crowded 
ith glittering uniforms and national cos- 
Bmes, worn by the Guard of Honor, the 
aff Officers, Generals and Diplomats who 
ad hastened to come and welcome our dis- 
nguished visitors as they alighted from their 
pecial train. 
The greeting between Emperor Nicholas 
nd Francis-Joseph was of the warmest de- 
ription, and even Empress Elizabeth, so 
old generally, threw into her words of bien- 
enue, a, for her, unusual amount of feeling. 
she looked almost as youthful as the Empress 
pf All the Russias as she stood with her arm 
inked into that of Alexandra Feodorovna, 
lad as ever in black, but black relieved by 
intillating jet embroideries, and by glimpses 
bf filmy lace which fell in soft jabot on the 
ront of her corsage intermingled with small 
bunches of fresh and fragrant violets, match- 
ng those which nestled in her tiny coiffee- 
haped bonnet. The progress of the four 
fayesties through the Praterstrasse and the 
ing resembled a triumphal procession, so 
wd and lusty were the cheers of the fun- 
ping Viennese public, massed in seried 
wnks behind the double hedge of soldiery 
hich lined the entire parcours of the Im- 
rial carriages from station to Burg. The 
ar seemed well pleased with this enthusi- 
stic reception, and repeatedly acknowledged 
he hurrahs of his august host’s loyal subjects 
ya military salute. Thirty-eight battalions 
f infantry, thirty-three squadrons of cavalry, 
ighteen batteries of artillery, and fourteen 
ilitary bands were on duty in the streets 
llowed by the cortége, and the Russian 
ational Anthem was heard from beginning 
» end of the long drive as band after band 
ok it up with a deafening clash of trumpets 
nd drums. 


STRIKING COSTUME OF THE EMPRESS 


On the Hof-Burg fluttered the Russian 
mperial Standard beside the Austrian one, 
nd there also the Muscovite Sovereigns were 
ceived by the most rapturous ovation. In 
he evening the State dinner took place in 
he great dining hall which had been literally 
nsformed into a kind of blossoming garden 
orthy of the Arabian Night legends; there 
ereone hundred and forty guests wearing 
ll court dress and magnificent uniforms, 
nd the coup d’oeil was really splendid. The 
zarina wore pale pink satin-Ophelie covered 
ith diamond broideries and further adorned 
by clusters of crimson roses, while Empress 
lizabeth was clad in heavy sable-Armure- 
Royale, worked all over with moon-beam jet, 
he skirt having an abnormally long train, 
dged with crushed ruffles of black Chantilly 
bce. A long jet-powdered tulle veil of 
ansparent somberness fell from her admir- 
ble coronal of tawny braids which is as yet 
t slightly streaked with silvery strands, and 
| present were struck by the still so sculpt- 
al beauty of the handsomest woman in 
ustro Hungary, a title which she certainly 
serves to-day as she has done for the past 
ty years. Soon after dinner the imperial 
arty drove to the opera where there was a 
pla performance in the honor of Nicholas 
ad of his consort. Empress Elizabeth was 
resented by Archduchess Maria-Josepha, 
w the Kaiserinn has abstained as much as 
ossible from appearing in public ever since 
he death of her beloved son. The house 
vas illuminated ‘‘a-jiorno,’’ and filled with 
owers which hung in dewy garland from 
ox to box, while gigantic palms and arbores- 
nt ferns were placed at all convenient 
bots, making bowers of greenery for the 
ovely women and superbly attired men who 
med the distinguished public. Tea was 
erved at nine o'clock, during an entract, in 





the Court-Saloon at the back of the imperial 
box, the little room having been profusely 
decked with masses of tea roses and of pink 
orchids for the occasion ; in good old Vien- 
nese fashion the performance was over shortly 
after ten o’clock, and the imperial guests, 
together with their kind host, drove back to 
the Burg between a double file of cavalry. 


A CHARMING FUNCTION 


One of the prettiest functions during the 
Czar’s sojourn among us was the exquisite 
dinner given to the young Imperial couple at 
the Castle of Lainz in the neighborhood of 
Vienna, where the Czar enjoyed athree hour’s 
hunt followed by a déjeiner 4 la fourchette 
in the morning At four o'clock the 
Czarina accompanied by Crown Princess 
Stephanie rejoined her husband, and at six 
dinner was served in the perfect hall of cere- 
monies, the windows of which open upon one 
of the finest landscapes which are to be seen 
in Central Europe. The table decorations 
were worthy of Snyder's brush so artistically 
charming were the masses of mauve and pale 
yellow orchids, and siender delicate ferns fall- 
ing in cascades of velvety bloom from tall 
rock-crystal vases mounted in dull gold, and 
overhanging groups of admirable fruit disposed 
in low golden dishes amid tufts of Alpine 
moss and Alpen roses. In the corners of the 
large apartment flowering oleanders, azaleas, 
and camellias stood forth against the tapestries, 
and an orchestra of hunting-horns was heard 
as it played below in the gardens. 

With a taste peculiarly her own, Empress 
Elizabeth had superintended the floral adorn- 
ment of Castle Lainz on that memorable day; 
blossoms had been brought from every direc- 
tion, and, as one looked out of the many 
windows of the palace, nothing but a verit- 
able sea of flowers could be seen, Alpen 
roses and genetians from the Tyrol, Edelweiss 
from the high Alps, rhododendrons of every 
hue, towering banks of exotics, made up a 
tout-ensemble such as had never been seen 
before, here or elsewhere. Among these mar- 
vels were, first and foremost, quantities of the 
glorious lily, the Victoria~Regina, which so 
seldom blooms, and which had been cut an 
hour before amid their glossy leaves to grace 
the tables and consols of the suite of state 
apartments. The fountains in front of the 
buildings splashed among great clusters of 
pink, white, and yellow water-lilies, Irises, 
and aquatic flax, which produced the most 
delightful effect, and the two Empresses as 
they walked about in the midst of all this 
beauty, looked like two fairy Princesses, 
slender, ethereally lovely, and taller than any 
other women present. Empresses, indeed, 
in form and face, as well as in the superiority 
which they possessed over all others. 


PLEASURE AGAIN RESUMES SWAY 
VIENNESE COURT 


AT THE 


One may well say that for many years past 
there has not been here such a flutter of ex- 
citement, such a ferment of pleasurable sensa- 
tions as can be witnessed in our decorous, 
courteous city just now. The repeated mis- 
fortunes which overtook our beloved imper- 
ial couple had, so to speak, dulled our court 
life, but now we are indeed wide awake, the 
gloomy halls and chambers of the old Burg 
are full of light and of sound, magnificent 
antique tapestries not seen for a long spell of 
time have been brought from their hiding 
places, music resounds all day long and merri- 
ment reigns supreme. It is a kind of Sleep- 
ing Beauty affair, this reception of the Mus- 
covite monarchs, and the wand that has set 
all this brightness going is that possessed by 
our Kaiserinn, who after so long, so very, 
very long, has at last made up her mind to 
resume her place beside her husband in the 
pageant of her court. Even the weather 
which had been glum and unfriendly for 
weeks has brightened up, sun rays shine 
through the mist like crimson silk through 
snowy muslins, the sky is turning blue and 
the Danube seems anxious to justify its azure 
reputation, for this morning it suddenly shook 
from its rippling surface the cloak of grayish 
gloom which had enveloped it of late, and 
appeared in a festive robe of sapphire and 
silver between its emerald banks with gayly 
decorated boats and skiffs skimming on its 
surface, and strains of music entrancing and 
inspiring being echoed from one of its broad 
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white bridges to the other. And so I also 
am ready to cry ** Long live the Great White 
Czar who has operated all these miracles !”’ 
Baroness Walssee. 
Vienna, September 1896. 


MR. A. A. ANDERSON’S STUDIO 


N artist’s studio is always a point of 
A interest to the public. There have 
been several noted ones belonging to 
celebrated New York artists, which have 
been much visited, talked of and written 
about, but I doubt if any can compare with 
the spacious and beautiful studio recently fitted 
up by the American artist, Mr. A. A. 
Anderson, who has recently returned to his 
native land to reside permanently and devote 
himself exclusively to the painting of por- 
traits. 

Mr. Anderson, it will be remembered, 
studied in Paris under Cabanel for whom he 
has always cherished the warmest admiration 
and affection, and for many years past has 
lived and worked in that great art centre, his 
Paris studio being well known, and consid- 
ered one of great beauty and distinction. 

It has been Mr. Anderson’s good fortune 
to find at 93 Fifth Avenue the royal space 
for his ideal of what a studio should be. A 
loft on the eighth floor of this building, with 
a frontage of fifty feet, and depth of one hun- 
dred and eighteen feet, has been transformed 
into an atelier and suite of rooms, unsur- 
passed in every requirement. Entering on 
Fifth Avenue you ascend in the elevator and 
are shown into a pleasant ante-chamber by a 
dapper French valet, who takes your card, 
Mr. Anderson, with his-customary affability, 
comes to greet you, and show you the hospi- 
tality for which he is renowned. You follow 
your host from the ante-chamber into an im- 
posing room, a grand salon in fact, and pass 
on into a charming petit salon. En suite 
you find a delightful dressing-room and are 
then shown the atelier, a great square room, 
out of which you may step into a billiard 
room, where the artist, who is an expert at 
the game, rids himself of the fatigue of a 
hard day’s work at his easel, by this healthful 
exercise. Returning to the studio, one’s 
attention is attracted to an enormous sky- 
light, built according to Mr. Anderson's idea 
with every appliance for modifying and shift- 
ing lights. At the sides of the room, which 
is fifty feet across, there are rows of windows 
beautifully draped with velvet and Eastern 
stuffs, which afford every desirable light that 
painter could desire. The highly polished 
floor is lavishly covered with superb rugs, 
selected personally by the artist in his various 
travels in the Orient. We are lost in admi- 
ration over the old French and English 
meubles which grace the room in various di- 
rections, and express enthusiastic delight over 
a gorgeous swinging divan on the right, sus- 
pended from the ceiling to within a foot of 
the floor, by brass chains, It is draped most 
artistically with all the luxury of Oriental 
silk and canopied on gilt rods with rare stuffs. 
The divan itself is upholstered in the richest 
of brocades, the bolsters and gay mountain of 
pillows glowing with the sheen of silks and 
satins, their harmonious tones making a bril- 
liant coup de grace to this enchanting couch. 

Here and there, tabourets of Turkish in- 
laid woods with the gleam of pearl. Odd 
lacquered chairs from Japan, and priceless 
bronzes, besides various objets d’art. Ex- 
amples of the best period of Japanese art, 
together with rare old curios, magnificent 
embroideries, prayer-rugs, mosque and temple 
lanterns, lion and tiger skins, disposed with 
that easy, unstudied grace, which lends an 
inexplicable charm. One of the most inter- 
esting and highly prized souvenirs brought by 
the artist from Japan, is a life-size bronze 
image of the god Jizo, taken from the old 
temple of Nara before its recent destruction, 
and dating from the year 890. This serene, 
benign god, is devoutly worshipped by high 
and low, for to his especial care the lives of 
all children are confided. To the right of 
the beautiful statue, stands a magnificent 
xvi. century gilded portal, once belonging to 
an old Venetian palazza. In an opposite 
direction are exquisitely carved Gothic doors, 
taken from one of the old Paris churches, 
said to have been built early in the xvi. cen- 
tury. Near by is a brilliant scarlet lacquered 
chair used in one of the temples of Japan at 


an annual ceremony of consecration performed 
by the high priests. It is ornamented by 
finely wrought brass plates. 

The illustrations of the studio given in this 
issue present a very good idea of Mr. Ander- 
son’s late portraits, as well as an admirable 
likeness of the artist himself, sitting, brush 
in hand, in the act of putting the finishing 
touches to the portrait of Mrs. Hoppin, of 
Providence, niece of Mrs. Frederick Vander- 
bilt. Hanging on the opposite wall is a 
superb portrait of the beautiful comtesse 
Wreda, of Vienna. Her high-bred beauty, 
the pose of her svelte, graceful figure, have 
been treated with rare sympathy and skill. 
On the wall under the sky-light hangs the 
portrait of Thomas Edison, the famous elec- 
trician, painted in Paris in 1889, and the 
only portrait the great inventor has ever 
consented tosit for. He is represented seated 
in his laboratory at the victorious moment 
when the search for the missing letters P and 
S, which had baffled his skill for three days 
and nights, during which time he neither ate 
nor slept, were discovered and enabled him 
to perfect his phonograph. The portrait to 
the right will be easily recognized as that of 
Mr. John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. 
Next in order is the artists salon picture of 
1895, a charming nude painted en plein air 
and called Le Printemps et |’ Amour. 

Leaving the atelier we pass into the ad- 
joining petit salon, from which it is separated 
by maroon velvet portiéres. There we find 
beautiful meubles of various periods, costly 
rugs, bewitching Oriental draperies, objets 
d'art, and an interesting old black oak cabi- 
net, whose shelves are fitted with gorgeous 
costumes gathered in many lands, some of 
them of historic interest. The charming 
portrait on the easel is that of Mrs. George 
Bird of New York, very recently finished. 

Passing next into the dressing-room, we find 
it comfortably fitted up with polished oak 
furniture. The walls are hung with a bluish 
material, the ceiling draped to the centre in 
yellow. Every convenience for the sitter’s 
comfort has been perfectly carried out. Re- 
turning to the stately grand salon with its 
polished floors strewn with sumptuous rugs, 
its walls covered with tapestries, one a gobe- 
lin representing Venus and Adonis, the mel- 
low light suffusing each object leads us to 
observe that the windows .frame in a yellow 
glass, which is covered by carved wood lat- 
ticing, both of which were brought from a 
demolished old palace in Cairo. Among 
many rare old meubles, a Spanish coffre, 
draped with a beautiful vieux brocart, at- 
tracted attention not only by its dark rich 
carvings, but because of a copy of the famous 
bronze mask of Napoleon, taken after death, 
which lay on the top. On either side of this 
antique coffre were two old Italian chairs in 
white and gold, upholstered in light blue vel- 
vet, once a part of the furnishing of a Geno- 
ese palace, whose glory is a thing of the past. 
To the left is a dais, a facsimile of one in 
the royal palace occupied by the Bey of Tunis. 
On his wedding day the Bey and his youthful 
bride sat on these gilded chairs of State and 
received the homage of his people. On the 
far side of the dais is an historic chair of the 
First Empire, looted from the Tuilleries after 
Napoleon’s downfall. Its frame is of rose- 
wood covered with a heavy maroon satin. 
The Imperial cypher is worked in gold on the 
seat of the arm-chair. 
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They both use SALVA-CEA 


and so should you. 


SALVA-CEA is better than other 
preparations for any soreness, stiffness or 
chafing resulting from severe exercise. 


For rheumatism of joints, deep-seated 
pain, etc., ure SALVA-CEA “EXTRA 
STRONG.” 





